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J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MAKER OF TOWER CHIMES 


is proud to announce 


Three Important Installations 


in Catholic Churches 


In Deer Lodge Mont., the Catholic population is eagerly looking 

forward to the music of Tower Chimes soon to pour forth from the 
belfry of Immaculate Conception Church. The 15-minute time peal, 
the regular concerts of rugged old Catholic hymns, the special holyday 
programs—all these will blend intu and become a wholesome and in- 
spiring part of community life. The Carillon, a Memorial to a departed 
loved one, is the gift of a parishioner. 


2 From the belfry of the Shrine of the Blessed Sacrament, Wash- 

ington, D. C., a glorious golden voice will soon be dedicated to the 
greater glory of Him in Whose honor a full set of Deagan Chimes are to 
be installed. The Carillon is a gift to the church from the congregation. 


3 St. Augustine’s Church in Montreal will shortly be the scene of 

a never-to-be-forgotten dedication ceremony. Through the medium 
of Deagan Tower Chimes, the message of Christ will be carried beyond 
the wall of the church auditorium to the entire community. 


Definite suggestions will gladly be furnished on request. 
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Deagan Tower Chimes (Carillons) are particularly suited to Catho- 
lic service. Their 15-minute time peal is an adaptation of “Holy 
God, We Praise Thy Name.” They play the Angelus automati- 
cally at the proper hours each day. And the Deagan Library of 
specially recorded reproducing rolls includes Catholic music for all 
occasions, including wedding and funeral services. In_ nearly 
every parish is some individual to whom the idea of Tower Chimes 
as a Memorial would be a thrice-welcome suggestion. In every 
parish some means can be found to install Deagan Tower Chimes. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 


249 Deagan Building - - - - - - - - - - - - - Chicago 
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Justice, the Most Unpopular Virtue 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


The surest way to incur disfavor among men is to remind them 
of the obligations of justice. Exalt justice in a general fashion 
and you will have the enthusiastical applause of the public with 
you, but attempt to set forth the specific and practical demands 
of justice and everybody will turn away from you. Concrete 
justice is the most unpopular virtue, and the uncompromising 
preacher of applied justice shares in this unpopularity. Why the 
universal dislike of this virtue? The reasons are quite easy to 
understand: on the one hand, the requirements of justice are of 
a very definite and exact character, and, on the other, the demands 
of justice impose themselves with an unequivocal imperiousness. 
Justice can be measured. It is not elastic and refuses to be 
stretched. There is a clearness and precision about the duties of 
justice which the requirements of the other virtues lack. Man 
has a dislike for duties which are determined on an objective basis 
and in which there remains no scope for subjective sentiment and 
personal preference. What is just, man owes to a definite indi- 
vidual, it concerns a definite object, it has to be rendered under 
definite circumstances. He has little choice about the whole 
matter. He cannot even take much credit for fulfilling his obliga- 
tions of justice, for in doing so he does nothing more than he is 
bound to do. In this respect there is not much glory in justice. 
One may boast of his contributions to charity; one will hardly 
boast of paying his debts. Whilst the objective nature and the 
restrictive narrowness of justice are displeasing to man, he resents 
still more its unyielding sternness and the finality of its dictates. 
Justice must be accomplished. Even if delayed, the duty must be 


performed. No escape, no evasion, is possible; no substitution is 
225 
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acceptable. Years do not obliterate the claims of justice. The 
unjustly obtained goods, however long they may be in my posses- 
sion, do not cease to clamor for their rightful owner. Tears do 
not wipe out debts, and alms do not compensate for dishonesty. 
Injustice always has inconvenient consequences. It is not an- 
nulled until reparation and restitution have been made. Con- 
sidering these unpleasant properties of the virtue of justice, we 
have no difficulty in understanding why it is so thoroughly un- 
popular, and why men make every effort to evade its clean-cut 
decisions and its irksome demands. 

This attitude arises out of the fact that justice represents the 
most fundamental opposition to selfishness and self-interest. It 
stands as an emphatic rebuke against all kinds of arbitrariness. It 
asserts a certain basic equality of men. It makes the unmistakable 
claim that even the highest owe something to the lowest, which it 
is not in the power of the former to determine according to their 
good pleasure but which is fixed in the very nature of things. To 
accept the fact of a fundamental human equality, and to admit 
that others have well-defined and inviolable rights, is painfully 
galling to those who are in power. An interesting illustration of 
this perverse human trait is the mentality of the benevolent and 
paternalistic employer who is charitably disposed towards his 
employes and even anxious to do something for their welfare, 
but who insists on doing it in his own way. He willestablish clubs 
and recreation centers for his workers; he will build libraries 
for their use and engage in other spectacular schemes of benevo- 
lence; but the one thing he ought to do he cannot bring himself 
to do—that is, to pay them a fair and adequate living wage. Kind- 
ness he will heap upon them, but elementary justice he denies 
them. He is astonished that his employes do not appreciate the 
things he does for them, and that in spite of all his efforts on their 
behalf they are ungrateful and dissatisfied. He forgets that men 
first of all want justice, and that no substitute for justice can ever 
render them thoroughly content. Paternalism flatters the em- 
ployer and gives him a delightful feeling of superiority. Plain 
justice would destroy this agreeable sensation and put him on a 
footing of equality with his employes. It is not benevolence the 
worker desires but justice, for justice acknowledges his rights and 
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recognizes his basic equality, whereas paternalism denies him 
what he holds dearest and offends his human dignity. We would 
not for one minute make it appear that the ordinary employer 
is a grasping individual who is entirely devoid of sympathy for 
his workers and has no interest in their welfare; he will in many 
ways manifest his kindness; but in one thing he frequently fails, 
and that is the essential thing, justice. Justice honors a man, and 
it is difficult for the superior to bestow on the inferior this special 
honor. It is a fatal mistake which prevents understanding be- 
’ tween the employer and the worker. It is far easier to be a benevo- 
lent employer than a just one. Benevolence without justice 
cannot bridge over the gulf between the employer and the wage- 
earner who has become conscious of his rights and his dignity. 
In the long run, it will breed a deep-seated and powerful resent- 
ment. 

Such benevolence, if carefully analysed, will reveal itself as 
an unconscious self-deception. It is nothing but a well-masked 
and finely disguised escape from justice. How it arises as an 
inadequate substitute for genuine justice but fails to effect social 
peace, is well described by Professor Francis Greenwood Peabody 
in the following passage: “‘Or—to turn the same story round— 
suppose that an employer, ignorant of the real instincts and 
ambitions of his employes, introduces in his business a spurious 
though well-intended form of generosity. He feels a touch of 
that breeze of industrial fraternity which has sprung up in our 
time, but it does not really stir his nature to a new life. He wants 
to keep his self-respect, but he wants also to keep his profits. He 
looks, therefore, for ways of combining the service of God and the 
service of Mammon. Thus, he may seem to himself to be generous 
when he is in fact only patronizing. He provides homes for his 
employes, but under terms which limit their liberty; he adjusts 
wages with what appears to be liberality, but under conditions 
which irritate and restrict; he counsels thrift and simplicity, 
while his own domestic life remains ostentatious and vulgar. 
Is this merely a commercial phenomenon, bounded by the business 
in which master and man meets? On the contrary, this half- 
hearted service has its effect all along the line of the social move- 
ment, to hinder advance and create distrust. The instinct 
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of the home in working people protests against a home that is not 
one’s own; the self-respect of the wage-earner refuses to be 
patronized; the commercial maxims of the employer cannot 
teach what his private life denies; finally, the man who had 
fancied himself earning the gratitude due to a generous phil- 
anthropist finds himself, to his own great surprise, responsible 
for industrial dissatisfaction and revolt.” Subtle are the ways 
by which men try to elude justice, and incredibly sophistic the 
arguments by which they manage to divest their injustices of 
the appearance of wrong. 

St. Francis of Sales, who knew the capacity for self-deception 
in man, remarks how carefully the examination of conscience 
steers away from questions of justice. Here is the point where 
man does not care to probe too deeply. The same Saint, who had 
a wide experience in dealing with souls, likewise observes how 
rarely men accuse themselves of violations of justice. It is the 
sore spot which no one likes to touch and from which instinctively 
we turn away the attention of the scrutinizing eye. The prophets 
of old relentlessly expose and condemn the worldly-wise ways by 
which the Jews sought to get around the demands of justice. 
Again and again Jehovah through the mouth of His prophets 
declares that what He wants is justice, and that He is weary of the 
hypocritical evasions of justice practised in private and public 
life. The incense of holocausts could not bribe the Lord of Justice 
to overlook injustice and oppression of the poor. In the New 
Testament the Lord condemns with His own lips the dishonest 
subterfuges by which men cover up their injustice: ‘Woe to you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, because you devour the houses 
of widows, praying long prayers. For this you shall receive the 
greater judgment.” This fundamental hypocrisy which prompts 
man to substitute something else for the plain duties of justice 
finds the severest and most uncompromising condemnation both 
in the Old and the New Testament. But this hypocrisy, as 
experience teaches us, is a common fact among men. It certainly 
is not unknown in our days. More than ever men close their ears 
to its imperative demands, endeavor to weaken its authority, 


1 “Jesus Christ and the Social Question” (New York City). 
2 Matt., xxiii. 14. 
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and try to distort its clearest requirements. We need not be 
surprised that at present it is so difficult a task to give a clear 
outline of justice, because men for so long a time have labored 
with great diligence to obliterate all definite lines and taken no 
end of trouble to make injustice assume the appearance of justice. 
Even now an enormous amount of intellectual labor is directed 
towards the purpose of frustrating justice and giving moral sanc- 
tion to unjust practices which have solidified into social customs 
and institutions. Not only the practical preacher who urges the 
application of justice in life will have to travel a very rough road, 
but even the theoretical exponent will find the path he treads an 
exceedingly thorny one. The former, of course, has incessantly 
to battle deeply ingrained habits of selfishness which it is difficult 
to uproot. The latter enters not into an unexplored region in 
which no trails have been blazed, but rather into an inimical 
country in which false guideposts have been set up in order to 
mislead the traveller. The geography of justice has to be almost 
completely reconstructed; the existing maps drawn by economic 
liberalism are entirely valueless. The language of justice, particu- 
larly that of economic and social justice, will sound to the ears 
of a large number of our contemporaries like a foreign tongue; 
even its ABC has been forgotten and must be relearned. 


The Importance of Justice 


Justice stands out as the most important factor in the proper 
adjustment of human relations. It is the first and most vital 
other-regarding virtue, and accordingly of the utmost importance 
in shaping the social order. This other-regarding or altruistic 
character is strongly stressed by St. Thomas who writes: ‘Ex sua 
ratione justitia habet quod sit ad alterum.’’* This we may para- 
phrase with Mr. Arthur Preuss as follows: ‘“‘Justice is essentially 
a virtue that governs man’s relations to others.’’* It is the 
paramount social virtue, and must enter into all social relations 
if they are not to be radically vitiated. If the foundation stone 
of a society is not justice, the entire structure will be sadly out of 
plumb. That would be exactly the case in our modern society; 


3 Summa Theol., II-II, Q. Iviii, art. 2. 
4 “A Handbook of Moral Theology.” By A. Koch, D.D. Translated by Arthur 
Preuss (St. Louis). 
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there is something wrong with the fundamental alignment, and 
this fact affects the whole social organism. No one will deny 
that contemporary society can ligitimately boast of magnificent 
works of charity; it possesses splendid institutions to relieve 
every form of human misery; still, all this welfare work, carried 
on with unprecedented generosity and on a gigantic scale, cannot 
repair the ravages wrought by the injustice rife in our midst. 
Injustice does infinitely more harm than charity can ever attempt 
to undo. It poisons the very lifeblood of the social organism, and 
as a consequence brings about a general unwholesome condition 
of debility. Justice in a sense may be an insignificant virtue with 
little splendor, but in the social order it must be conceded absolute 
primacy. To render human relations ideal and perfect justice 
is not enough, but as long as men live together in society it is 
indispensable. Justice is the natural corollary of man’s social 
nature, and constitutes the first check on human egotism which 
inclines man to assert his own interests without regard for the 
rights of others. Perhaps it is not necessary to emphasize the 
supreme character of justice in a general atmosphere of benevo- 
lence and charity, but in our days we certainly do stand in need 
of an emphatic reassertion of the indispensability of this austere 
and unostentatious virtue. We have so generally succumbed to 
the charms and loveliness of the glamorous virtue of charity 
that we overlook her drab and inconspicuous sister; withal, it is 
this cinderella among the virtues, unpretentious justice, which 
puts order into the household and keeps everything in the right 
place. To a great extent we can accept what Professor James 
Seth writes on this point: ‘“There is the same kind of relation 
between justice and benevolence in the social life as between 
temperance and culture in the individual life. As temperance is 
the presupposition of a true culture, so is justice the presupposi- 
tion of true benevolence. This logical priority is also a practical 
priority. We must be just before we can be generous. ... Most 
pernicious have been the effects of the neglect of the true relation 
of priority in which justice stands to benevolence. The Christian 
morality, as actually preached and practised, has been largely 
chargeable with this misinterpretation. Charity has been magni- 
fied as the grand social virtue, and has been interpreted as a giving 
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of alms to the poor, a doing for them of that which they are unable 
to do for themselves, an alleviation, more or less temporary, of 
the evils that result from the misery of their worldly circumstances. 
But this charity has coéxisted with the utmost injustice to those 
who have been its objects.... It is because we have really given 
our fellows less than justice, that we have seemed to give them 
more.”® The New Testament exalts charity precisely because 
it leads to a more conscientious discharge of the duties of justice. 
St. Paul says: ‘“‘He that loveth his neighbor hath fulfilled the 
law. For, ‘Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not kill, 
Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not covet,’ and if there be any 
other commandment, it is comprised in this word: ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.’ The love of our neighbor worketh 
no evil. Love therefore is the fulfilling of the law.’’® If charity 
does not contain within itself justice, it is not the genuine Chris- 
tian virtue so highly praised and so insistently inculcated by 
Christ and His Apostles. Injustice is the canker corrupting the 
very heart of modern society, and we must not be satisfied to cover 
up the inner mortal disease with external applications of charity. 
Nor must the individual content himself with the practice of works 
of charity in atonement for his manifold injustices in dealing with 
his fellow-men. Such hypocritical procedure will make of society 
and individuals the ‘“‘whited sepulchers’’ which the Lord holds 
up to universal scorn. 

Even the old pagans held the virtue of justice in the greatest 
esteem and looked upon it with admiration. Cicero tells us that 
injustice is the crowning glory of the virtues, and that on the 
basis of it men are called good.’ The otherwise rather prosaic 
Aristotle indulges in an outburst of eloquence when he speaks of 
the excellence of this virtue: ‘The most illustrious of virtues is 
justice, neither the rising nor the setting of the sun are as worthy 
of admiration.” 

Long silenced by exploitation and oppression, justice in our 
days again becomes articulate. Men will be satisfied with noth- 
ing less than justice, and they aim to obtain it even if the whole 

5 “A Study of Ethical Principles’’ (New York City). 

* Rom., xiii. 8-10. 


7 De Offictis, I, vii: “Justitia, in qua virtutis est splendor maximus, ex qua viri 
boni nominantur.” 
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structure of the existing order should go to pieces in the attempt. 
The passion for justice after prolonged suppression bursts forth 
with elemental power and with devastating force. It will halt 
at nothing and triumphantly sweep away all obstacles. In many 
cases the passion is blind and has recourse to means that are bound 
to prove disastrous. Socialism, communism and fascism are but 
the grotesque forms in which the passionate desire for justice 
finds concrete expression. It would be folly to underestimate the 
terrific momentum underlying these movements, which will not 
hesitate to batter down our social edifice encrusted with injustice 
of every type. Can we understand the heroic patience of the 
Russian people, their willingness to undergo privations and their 
insensibility to hardships and sufferings, if they were not sustained 
by the hope that at the end of the laborious journey they will enter 
into the long-expected kingdom of justice, in which exploitation 
and unjust privilege will cease to be? Justice is the goal to which 
fascism promises to lead those who accept its iron rule and galling 
yoke. A deep sense of wrong lies at the bottom of the conscious- 
ness of mankind, and it is to this sentiment of wrong that the 
successful agitators of our days make their appeal. Unjust meas- 
ures meet with a widespread popular approval, because the con- 
viction prevails that injustice has become so powerfully entrenched 
in the existing order that it can only be overcome by injustice. 
Religion is viewed with suspicion because men entertain a lurking 
feeling in their innermost hearts that it is not wholly and un- 
compromisingly on the side of justice. The great stumbling block 
is legalized injustice, for how can men respect the law when it 
puts the stamp of approval on practices which outrage man’s 
innate sense of fairness and equity! If history has been called 
a conspiracy against truth, organized society with some aptness 
can be called a conspiracy against justice. At least, that is 
the conviction of many. The plain man’s confidence in the 
righteousness of society has been undermined, and his baffled 
sense of justice will seek redress by any means which present them- 
selves. Only one thought permeates his soul and inflames his 
heart—the clutch of injustice on society must be broken. That 
is the temper of the people in every corner of the civilized world. 
This state of affairs must be met, and must be met without delay 
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since it has grown to dangerous dimensions. The craving fo. 
justice which has gripped the minds of men and is nourished by 
the daily sight of wrong will have to be satisfied and fully set at 
rest. Men are very patient and longsuffering beings, and hence 
if the demands of justice will be clearly and honestly expounded 
they will feel easy until they can be carried out in actual practice. 
The theoretical declaration of the requirements of justice and 
the rights of men, however, cannot be postponed with impunity. 
Outspokenness on this matter is the urgent need of the hour. 








The “Pre-Agony” Period 
By THE RicuT Rev. Msecr. H. T. HENry, Lirtt.D. 


A preceding paper (‘“‘The Death Agony and Euthanasia’) at- 
tempted to rob the word agony of possibly mistaken and unhelpful 
suggestiveness based on a misapprehension of its original meaning. 
Etymologically, it suggests merely a struggle—and a struggle 
may be protracted or brief, violent or gentle, painful or painless. 
It may be a professional wrestling-match or merely a political 
debate. The particular struggle which we call the death agony 
may be painful or painless, conscious or unconscious. 

A clerical friend has happily called my attention to the use of 
agonem in the Office of St. Agatha: ‘‘Vidisti, Domine, agonem 
meum, quomodo pugnavi in stadio.”” The agon here was a fight, 
a struggle, a contest, between the brutal physical power of the 
pagan persecutor, on the one side; and, on the other side, the 
passive but unconquerable resistance of a frail Christian maiden. 
But it was also an argumentative contest, a sort of debate, in 
which the pretor presented a peculiarly worldly viewpoint: 
‘“‘Nonne, inquit, te pudet nobili genere natam, humilem et ser- 
vilem Christianorum vitam agere?’’ The Saint countered with 
a heavenly outlook: ‘“‘Multo prestantior est christiana humilitas 


et servitus, regum opibus ac superbia.’”’ (A much later generation 
would salute the heroine of this contest with many a ‘“‘Brava.”) 
St. Paul (I Cor., ix, 24-25) used the same figure (‘‘. . . qui in 
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agone contendit’’) and the same phrase (‘‘in stadio’’). 


I 


We style the indeterminate period immediately preceding 
death, the ‘‘agony.’’ Physicians appear to know little about 
either its physical certainty or its mental capacities. Some of the 
signs of complete physical collapse are, no doubt, sufficiently 
apparent in the case of an ordinarily protracted illness, but one 
catalogue of evidences which I have read would not apply to all 
cases. Then, too, we face the strange problem of suspended 
animation—of people on the verge of burial who nevertheless 


exhibit finally the clear evidences of life. 
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Physicians are even less assured of the mental capacities of the 
dying person. Richet, a French doctor, moots the question 


as follows: 


“But, during the agony, what becomes of consciousness? Formid- 
able problem! A problem difficult to resolve in a definitive fashion. 
It is evident that, most frequently, when the agony has begun, 
the intelligence has disappeared. Parrot even defines the agony 
as ‘the time during which the dying man survives the death of the 
brain.’ Almost always consciousness has disappeared—that fragile 
consciousness, the most delicate of all the apparatus of life, which 
needs, for its exercise, an irreproachable organic integrity. But who 
would dare assert that the dying person is not sometimes conscious 
of his surroundings? Even when the dulled eyesight is veiled, there 
still remains a trace of intelligence at times—a slight movement of 
the eyes, a feeble pressure of the hand, suffice to show that he still 
understands and that he hears.”’ 


Father Gerest, O.P., from whose ‘‘Face a 1’Eternité’’! I have 
quoted the foregoing comments of physicians, hereupon adds: 
“Catholic physicians—at least some of them—are more affirma- 
tive, in a different way, concerning the survival of intelligence 
and consciousness, even after an apparent death which can 
precede, for a fairly long time, the moment of real death.” At 
the risk of burdening the present paper unduly, I shall quote 
largely from the views expressed by Dr. Chevrier, and from Fr. 
Gerest’s comment upon them, since particular interest may at- 
tach to the views of a Catholic physician who also seems to be a 
member of the Guild of Sts. Luke, Cosmas and Damian. Fr. 
Gerest quotes from the Bulletin de la Société Médicale de S. Luc, 
S. Come, S. Damien (May, 1930): 


‘“‘When it is admitted that there are two principles closely mingled 
in man, the body and the soul, it is logical to admit that a separation 
between the two can occur only through total death. As long as 
death is not definitive (and physiologists have shown us that life 
could reappear after the stoppage of the heart and of breathing), 
as long as there is cellular life, even if impaired, as long as the last 
cell of the body is not definitively dead, the spiritual principle can- 
not separate itself from the body. It cannot depart until it is cer- 
tain that life has wholly left the body. 


1“ ‘Veritas-—La Vie chrétienne raisonée et meditée.” V. Face a l’Eternité. 
Par R. P. Régis G. Gerest, O.P., Prédicateur Général (P. Lethielleux, Paris). The 
“agony” is discussed on pp. 207-224. My various quotations from this fifth volume 
of the series entitled ‘‘Veritas’”’ need not be specifically noted. 
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“Only death—but a death that is definitive, complete, entirely 
realized, acquired—marks the separation of body and soul. Con- 
sciousness, the notion that the soul has of its existence, should thus 
persist to the very end. 

“We come, then, to a conception of the agony as a period ordinarily 
preceding death, during which the body loses, slowly or abruptly, its 
vitality, whilst meantime considering very slowly the possibility of 
feeling and suffering. The soul, whilst remaining in relationship 
with the exterior world, has a tendency to isolate itself through the 
benumbing of the senses and lessening excitability of the conductors. 

“But this soul which tends towards isolation from without, and 
which meantime retains the possibility of feeling and suffering, is it 
sick? Farfromit. The death of the body would change the condi- 
tions of existence, but it retains all of its own vitality. 

‘‘Precisely because its vitality is no longer solicited from without, 
has it not reasons for turning towards within, towards those new 
conditions of existence for itself on which it has reflected, perhaps 
too little, when the body dulled it and enchained it? But now it sees 
the chains at the point of being broken to pieces. ‘L’homme est 
un dieu tombé qui se souvient des cieux,’ said Lamartine, and more 
so at the moment of agony.”’ 


The good Dr. Chevrier proceeds to build an argument on La- 


martine’s poetic thought that Man is a fallen god and remembers 
the heavens above. In its agony, the soul—the fallen god—feels 
the delights of enfranchisement: 


“The soul leaps with joy in feeling that, without fetters, it can 
begin to live its own life. It holds up its head, ready to dart forth 
attracted by the Infinite that looms like a mirage before it, and that 
it had aspired to in all its past time. 

‘At this moment, I even think, there is something more and better 
than a mirage of the Infinite. I dare not hope that to every soul in 
agony is vouchsafed the beatific vision in which God reveals Himself 
in all the perfection of His beauty. It is probable that such a hap- 
piness is reserved to privileged souls. 

“But to every human soul which, from its creation, through the 
original sin of Adam, has been deprived of a complete knowledge of 
the good, I think that it is given to see, to understand truth, to 
sound—at least in part—the depths of the Infinite. 

‘“* . . In spite of its joyfulness, the soul is seized with terror at 
the sight of the insufficiency of its good works. It is affrighted by 
its unworthiness, by its past errors, by itsimpurity. It truly bruises 
itself in a perfect contrition that goes far beyond our completest con- 
ceptions; and this perfect contrition confers on it some rights to 
justification through the merits of Christ. 
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“, . Everybody, therefore, can count on the certitude of an agony 
that is illuminated and justifying, of what kind soever may be the 
death that shall come to it.”’ 


Father Gerest comments adversely, but withal gently, on this 
strange assurance of Dr. Chevrier, “‘chirurgien des hépitaux de 
as follows: 


Paris,” 

“These declarations, impregnated with very religious ideas, pro- 
ceed from the best intentions; but alas! they are far from being the 
expression of an indisputable truth. They would not retire brilli- 
antly from a philosophical and theological argument even poorly 
made; they lea’ to conclusions which the teaching of the Church 
would admit with difficulty.” 


He adds that Dr. Chevrier, going on to the very end of his 
theorizing, finally arrives at the following point: 


“Do you think that a soul enlightened and intelligent, freed from 
the solicitations of the body and of the passions, having understood 
the vanity of pride, of glory and of pleasure, can, after having seen 
the light and the light of love, do other than follow that light, do 
other than leap towards it; that it can turn aside from it and prefer 
the darkness of night? Do you deem this possible? As for me, I 
cannot conceive it, and I am persuaded that, thanks to the illumina- 
tion of the agony, there are very few souls in hell, and (who knows?) 
perhaps not even one. . . . But, then, is not this a negation of hell? 
The existence of hell is an article of faith and I subscribe to it. I 
put Satan and his rebellious angels and, since it does not pertain to 
me to judge and to condemn, I put no one else there.” 


Comment thereupon, too lengthy to quote in full, is made by 
Fr. Gerest thus: 


“Evidently, if the materialistic thesis is too radical, the hypothesis 
of Dr. Chevrier and some of his Catholic confréres is too hazardous 
and, in certain points, little conformed to the traditional teaching of 
the Church. 

“Perhaps the truth lies between these two extreme tendencies. 
We can doubtless know it at least partly, when we consider certain 
facts which experience can control and confirm. 

“Although our intellectual faculties are independent of the senses 
in the immanent actions which characterize intellect and will, they 
inevitably depend on the senses for the preparation and elaboration 
of their proper object. The intellect, in all circumstances, needs the 
help of the imagination and then of the brain to sustain the action: 
‘Nihil potest intelligere nisi convertendo se ad phantasmata.’ ”’ 
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It is not necessary to elaborate the well-known argument. Fr. 
Gerest notes that the intellect cannot work properly when the 
senses are greatly enfeebled, as they are in the last agony. The 
soul is thus condemned to a period of inertia which, in certain 
cases, allows some room for more or less feeble acts in the intel- 
lectual order, but which makes practically impossible the per- 
fect acts of which Dr. Chevrier speaks. His argument is exten- 
sive here (pp. 214-216). 

We have now arrived at the important conclusion to draw from 
all this argumentation, namely, that what it is impossible for the 
soul to achieve during the period of agony it may achieve, through 
the mercy of God, in the period preceding the agony. It is not 
easy to determine the limits or the duration of this period, which 
nevertheless deserves much thoughtful consideration. The next 
section of the present paper is accordingly devoted to the pre- 
agony period. 


II 


When we preach about death, upon what consideration should 
very special emphasis be laid? Should we spend effort in pictur- 
ing the death agony, with the tremendous issues of heaven or hell 
balanced on the moment of complete death? Or should we rather 
spend most of our time on the pre-agony period? 

The Ritual provides exercises of piety in behalf of a patient 
who is on the verge of dying. Highly affecting, they include 
ejaculations to be uttered, or at least to be mentally appreciated, 
by the moribund person, on the assumption that total uncon- 
sciousness has not supervened. Physiologists have good reason 
for asserting that consciousness may last beyond the point of ap- 
parent death, for the last of the senses to become wholly incapaci- 
tated is the sense of hearing, and such pious ejaculations might 
well be continued beyond the period of merely apparent death. 

The period preceding the agony would, however, appear to be 
the most precious of all times in the last sickness. It is this period 
which, unfortunately, some easily frightened folk may allow to 
pass by without summoning the priest. They think the coming 
of a priest would shock the patient too greatly. One of our famil- 
iar talks during November (or, indeed, at any other time) could 
be devoted to this matter. Fr. Gerest points out that, while we 
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have good reason for believing in God’s tender mercies during 
one’s agony, we should not expect for patients in general the won- 
derful graces He bestows on some saints at the hour of death. 
‘What is infinitely more probable,” he says, ‘‘is the manifestation 
of the infinite mercy of God in favor of all souls, under the most 
varied forms, during the pre-agony period. This period (whose 
limits and duration cannot be easily determined) is indicated by 
phenomena distinct from those of the agony and, in many cases, 
can be recognized, if not by the patient himself, at least by those 
who are at his bedside and, above all, by the physician who has 
followed the progress of the illness. At this moment, if the 
patient has not always the plenitude of his intellectual faculties, 
he nevertheless retains a sufficiently clear and precise knowledge 
and a distinct awareness of his condition and of his moral responsi- 
bilities, because this is the time selected for calling in the priest 
and the men who will have charge of his temporal affairs. How 
greatly soever the essential organs of the body may be injured, 
it still remains the servant of the soul; it can aid the soul, not 
only in what concerns its natural activity, but in furnishing it with 
the elements of its meditation. In sustaining the fervor of its 
prayerfulness, in permitting it to profit by the counsels and 
encouragements given by family, relatives, and friends; and, even 
more, in utilizing the inspirations and illuminations which at this 
time the Saviour grants more vividly and persuasively alike to 
sinners and to the just.’”’ He next supports this thesis by quoting 
extensively (pp. 217-220) from revelations made to St. Catherine 
of Siena. He then continues: “These illuminations of the 
last hour, which probably occur in the pre-agony period, when the 
fully conscious patient cannot disguise from himself the fatal 
termination of his illness, permit him to understand much better 
the true meaning of his sufferings. Far from thinking of them as 
the inevitable accompaniments of his near death, he raises his 
thoughts towards that Heaven which permits so much suffering 
as a means of fuller purification and a heaping up of merits.” 
He argues against anesthetics, noting that “‘it is infinitely wiser 
and more Christian to encourage the patient to accept his mar- 
tyrdom with dispositions of the soul that will be so useful in this 
sovereignly critical hour on which will depend irreparable evil or 
eternal happiness.”’ 
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It is not necessary to follow his argument further (pp. 221-224). 
But it ends with a prayer to be said daily in order to profit by an 
anticipation of the foreseen sufferings of the last illness as a path- 
way to eternal felicity. We might recommend, in our preaching 
on death, some such prayer, and, if a fair number of our hearers 
should express a wish to have it in printed form, they could easily 
be provided with it. However, another means towards the same 
end would be to stress, in our sermon, the concluding words of 
the Hail Mary, repeated so often in the daily prayers of morning 
and night and of the Angelus and the Rosary. 

Apropos of this suggestion of a daily anticipation of death, we 
have the practice of an individual “‘retreat’’ of one day each month 
devoted to the subject of death. Fr. Lescoeur, Superior of the 
Oratory, wrote a series of short meditations for this purpose (pub- 
lished by Téqui, Paris, 1933, 270 pp.), followed by 34 varied and 
much shorter “‘thoughts on life and death”’ in the same little vol- 
ume. The laity could make such a “‘retreat’”’ on any Sunday that 
would offer least distractions. 

Another point that might well receive a special stress is, of 
course, the duty of warning a sick man, in good time, of the desir- 
ability of having a priest visit him. My own opinion? is that a 
sick person often welcomes, rather than is disturbed by, such a 
suggestion from a member of his family or from any friend: 

“If the sick person is not aware of the seriousness of his illness, his 
relatives, or those of his household, or his friends, should warn him 
of the danger of approaching death, and have the priest called in due 
time. Unfortunately, however, those who have the strictest obliga- 
tion to provide for this, frequently most thoughtlessly fail against 


this urgent commandment of charity for our neighbor. In order not 
to terrify the sick person, they try to console him by holding out 


2 I have had but little experience in this matter, and must leave it to the ripe ex- 
perience of the pastoral priest. However, such experience as I have had has been 
uniformly in favor of my opinion. In one case, the family of a man ill with heart- 
disease allowed him to go on for a long time without, a suggestion about calling in a 
priest. I brought up the subject with the patient, gently warning him of his great 
danger. His reaction was not any kind of a protest, but instead a tear dropped on 
his cheek—and I summoned his pastor, who heard his confession. The patient 
shortly after dropped dead in the bath-room. Another case was that of a highly 
educated woman who, in childhood, had had pneumonia, and was thereafter in the 
greatest dread of ever again havingit. She fell sick with ‘“‘double’’ pneumonia. Her 
sister, aware of the horror of the patient on this one subject of pneumonia, was tak- 
ing no steps to call in the priest. I spoke to her on this matter, and was referred to 
the physician, who was also aware of the “‘horror,’’ but who cheerfully acquiesced in 
my proposal to call a priest. When the priest came, the patient made no sort of pro- 
test, but calmly prepared herself for death, which soon came. Other of my experi- 
ences were of the same type. Such facts might well be rehearsed in our preaching. 
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false hopes of recovery, or weary him with their conversation about 
earthly, worldly matters, instead of strengthening his soul by their 
pious suggestions. Who is so holy, and so free from all blame, that 
he would venture to appear before the judgment-seat of God with- 
out a careful preparation and without the means of grace offered him 
by the Holy Church? The Saints themselves have trembled in the 
hour of death; and shall men who have scarcely fulfilled their re- 
ligious duties remain undisturbed?” 


I have quoted this slight portion of the seventy-eighth medita- 
tion of ‘“‘The Love of the Crucified.”* The three pages (553- 
555) of its second half might interest the preacher for available 
illustrations. Perhaps a better approach to the question which 
troubles the relatives or friends of a patient would be to quote, as 
a good argument against the fearfulness either of the patient or of 
his family or friends, the words, not of Catholic spiritual authori- 
ties, but of a Protestant physician—for instance, the famous pro- 
fessor of medicine at Harvard University, Oliver Wendell Holmes: 


“It has been said, and many who have walked the hospitals or 
served in the dispensaries can bear witness to the truth of the asser- 
tion, that the Roman Catholics know how to die. The same thing 
is less confidently to be said of Protestants. How frequently is the 
story told of the most exemplary Protestant Christians—nay, how 
common it is to read in the lives of the most exemplary Protestant 
ministers—that they were beset with doubts and terrors in their 
last days! The blessing of the viaticum is unknown to them.”’ 


Now, Oliver Wendell Holmes was the son of a Protestant min- 
ister as well as a distinguished physician and man of letters him- 
self, and he wrote thus in his essay on ““The Pulpit and the Pew.”’ 
Yes, indeed. Catholics know how to die. It is therefore a mis- 


taken idea of relatives or friends to postpone the calling in of a 
priest to a Catholic patient. It is not only a mistake, for it is 


something that is practically insulting to the Catholic faith of the 
patient. Worst of all, it is something that can imperil his eternal 
salvation. And how greatly the testimony of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes ought to shame the Catholic relatives and friends of any 
Catholic patient! 


3 “The Love of the Crucified.’”” By Karl Clemens, C.SS.R. Translated and edited 
by John B. Haas, C.SS.R., and Thomas W. Mullaney, C.SS.R. New York City). 








Veni, Creator Spiritus! 
By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 
III. Faith That Worketh by Charity 


“In Christ Jesus neither circumcision nor uncircumcision availeth any- 
thing: but faith that worketh by charity’”’ (Gal., v. 6). 


We conclude our short series by trying to make a very difficult 
point—difficult, because we shall seem to plunge straight into 
sentimentalism. I want to speak about loving people and making 
them realize that you love them. It was our endeavor to begin, 
in these papers, by quoting things actually said. Well, this very 
evening a young man (arrested for betting in the streets and likely 
to be in gaol within the week) said to me: ‘‘I shan’t relish spend- 
ing my twenty-sixth birthday ‘inside.’ ‘Course X gaol ain’t a 
bad gaol as gaols go: but the chaplain—well, he ain’t fatherly, 
not paternal, if you take me meaning. He knocks you about in 
your mind, in a manner of speaking.” 

I think I have already mentioned that I firmly believe that, of 
the Catholics who have given up the Sacraments, a very high per- 
centage did so, to start with, because of something hard said to 
them in the confessional (into which, after all, they had gone only 
because they wanted to pick up and begin again). Someone once 
said to me: “All these sailors and Poplar rowdies that go to con- 
fession to you! What’s the good of it? They do it because they 
like you!’ Well, I hope they do: if that is a “causa impulsiva,” 
can it not be used as such? But is there one of them who would 
dream that I would want him to go to confession simply to please 
me? They would know that I should be horror-struck at such an 
idea, and would, indeed, refuse to hear their confession were it 
their only idea. Enough to register my conviction that a priest 
who merely cadges for popularity, or trades on popularity ob- 


tained, will never get anyone to go to confession to him. Yet, 
what an instant response do you meet from men who know with 


certainty that you love them, and must be doing so, as a priest, 
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for Christ’s sake! How, at a touch, do all the barriers fall, and 
how does Christ meet Christ within two human hearts! 

We have, therefore, to be honest about two facts: one, that 
Our Lord loves all men and wishes us to do so; second, that the 
vast majority of the human race seems, at times, all-but intoler- 
able and quite un-likeable. As a little girl said: ‘““‘What a nice 
place the world would be if it wasn’t for People!’’ 


Loving What We Do Not Like 


This matter of loving (genuinely—not an affair of ‘‘not cutting 
them in the street’”) what you don’t like has to be probingly ex- 
amined by us. 

Take individuals. If it be true that people can “‘fall in love at 
first sight,’’ so one can take an instinctive dislike for a person the 
moment one meets him. What a scaffolding of reasons instantly 
shoots itself up, proving that I have no “‘obligation’”’ towards him 
and that I had far better let him alone! No, I have to lay myself 
out to act with positive good will towards him because I do not 
like him—and he, on his side, may have started to pile up reasons 
for my not liking him. After all, those sentences—‘‘Turn the 
other cheek,” “go with him twain,” “give him thy coat also’’— 
must mean something, and something to be taken seriously. No 
priest, at any rate, who has to try to be an alter Christus, can per- 
mit himself to disregard Our Lord’s urgent counsels. 

Take groups. It has fallen to my lot to try to promote good 
will between two groups of priests and two groups of nuns. And 
again, between three sets of persons engaged in exactly the same 
admirable work, and yet quarrelling as only Catholics (by now I 
am inclined to think) can quarrel. This was entirely due to each 
set wanting to have a monopoly. Each denied that it did, but to 
any outsider it was obvious that each did. 

Take nations. I could make a list of ‘“‘nationals’’ for whom I ex- 
perience an antecedent distaste. I take that as conclusive that 
they probably feel a corresponding distaste for me. Are we going 
to settle down to the inevitable dis-sociation? We have to con- 
quer that! Because I do not like the Antarctic Andamanese, I 
must, if I am like Christ, make myself love them, and “‘preach 
peace to those that are afar.”’ 
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Take races and colors. In South Africa, the White positively 
placards his dislike for the Black. This is in reality due to fear as 
much as to anything else. I do not know, save by hearsay (rarely 
to be attended to), how White North Americans feel and act to- 
wards Black North Americans. I would rather not know. But, 
in any case, all Christians have to love them. 

“Lord, I detest Mr. X .. . that vulgarian class Y . . . those Occi- 
dentalasians.”’ 

“Well, but, My son, J love them.”’ 

“Oh well; I don’t.” 

“T am sorry that you cannot be friends with My friends.”’ 


We Must Preach Lovingly 


You may say that this has nothing to do with preaching. Yet, 
I think it has. Let us be objective. If a priest sets forth a per- 
fectly lucid argument, or coherent scheme, or unforgiving code, he 
may convince or at any rate captivate the abstract intelligence of 
his listeners. But he will not ‘‘win’’ them, unless he conveys— 
who knows how?—that he cares. And cares, not only for the 
triumph of a system, but for each and every individual with 
whom God may bring him into contact. For we may assume that 
no priest—in fact, no Catholic—ever meets anyone whom God 
does not mean him to meet; and if God means him to meet such a 
one, He means that he shall convey something of God, of Christ, 
of the Catholic Faith to him. How much? God knows. How 
fast? God knows. With what consequences? Only God knows. 
But a busy priest’s life would be intolerable if he were not sure 
that God means every item in his busy-ness to exist and to pro- 
duce its fruit. But God, who is Love, cannot intend or expect 
any fruit at all to be produced unlovingly. Therefore, I have to 
love the troop of visitors who drive me half off my head: before 
going into the parlor where the last of the long train awaits me, if 
I feel desperate and ready to turn an Archangel down, I had better 
halt, recollect myself, and at least tell God that I want to see this 
interview through lovingly. 

Thus, in my preaching, however dry or technical the matter, 
I must somehow “‘let my light shine’’—“‘let my love get through.” 
Not flash the light like an electric torch, not advertise the love by 
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a glutinous voice or the introduction of sob-stuff (as they used to 
say); if the light and the love are there, they will inevitably com- 
municate themselves, but they obviously cannot, if they are not 
there. 

Christian love necessarily displays itself somehow in terms of 
love for one’s fellow-men. I have known Carmelite convents 
whose inmates, true to their motto ‘“‘Zelus domus Domini comedit 
me,” wanted (without self-bluff) to know the “news” that they 
might be able the better to pray for persons, events, prospects. 
The world is full of arguments pro or contra powerful politicians. 
How many of us, when we read something in a newspaper, in- 
stantly (however rapidly) turn the fact God-wards? ‘‘Dear Lord, 
forgive it... cure it... help it... thank You for it!’ Suppose I 
hate and am wholly antagonistic to so-and-so’s politics. Do I 
pray for him, lovingly? Suppose my blood boils at the account of 
a kidnapping, or a lynching. Do lI pray at once, and lovingly, for 
the unknown criminal, and his conversion? Well, “in Christ’’ I 
must do so. 

I keep being distracted from the subject-matter of preaching. 
How can I help it? Often I think it does not matter much what 
one says. Of course, one must preach Catholic dogma and 
Catholic morality. What priest would do anything else? But 
what I am trying to say is that uo preaching, however orthodox, 
however austere, will “‘win’’ hearers, if it be not preached with an 
undercurrent—a core, a heart—of love for the listeners and for 
myriads beyond them, so that the listener inside the church, 
whose ears you reach, stands almost as a mere symbol of the 
myriad-myriads whom your voice does not reach, but whom the 
Holy Ghost can reach by means of you. The moment you lift the 
sluices, in rushes the flood. Only, lift them! Elevamini porte 
zternales! ‘Be ye lifted up, O eternal gates, and the King of 
Glory will enter in’’ (Ps. xxiii. 7)—into worlds, into hearts, un- 
guessed by any of us. 


He That Loveth Not, Knoweth Not God 


Diffusa est caritas. The gentle flood of Charity steals through 
our hearts because of the Holy Spirit who is given to us. If I so 
much as tell a man to abstain on Friday or that he must go to 
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Mass on Sunday, even when I tell him about mortal sin and hell, 
somehow I must make him feel (and in the last examples, how 
easily!) that in all this the love of God is involved. And can it be 
difficult? I cannot think of one dogma or one rule that cannot be 
reduced to an expression of God’s love. Much, in our preaching, 
must be ‘“‘map.”’ But need it ever be ‘“‘mere’’ map? Can it not al- 
ways be offered as truth indeed, but also as stimulant and motive 
for serving God—and serving Him in the person of our fellows? I 
cannot, I repeat, think of any dogma or rule that need be static 
and not dynamized by the love of God. 

To conclude, have I ever met one man who is not a world in 
himself—maybe, a world unknown to himself because he has so 
smothered it with other stuff, but rarely is that true? You preach 
toacongregation. But the congregation is made up of individuals. 
Each has his own secrets—his own self within him. Prob- 
ably, a suffering self—suffering, though he is so accustomed to 
being in pain that he does not notice it, as you don’t notice the 
noise of a waterfall in your neighborhood till it dries up and you 
miss the thunder; or as country people don’t so much as hear the 
scissoring of the ubiquitous crickets which keeps a newcomer 
wide-awake. 

But, if you try (no, you had better not try, but leave yourself 
quite loose, so to say, to the circumstance), you will find, espe- 
cially amongst the less educated, a dark and suffering self in the 
midst of all the technique, the pose, the playing up to the en- 
vironment. Go to that, not trying scientifically to dig down to it, 
not introducing an outrageous intrusive psychoanalysis, but just 
letting the sheaths, the cocoon-silk, the manifold masks, the dense 
disguises float away: they are none of them real-real. There 1s 
a real, and the real in us can encounter it; and what is the real- 
real in us, if not Christ, and Christ’s love? 

This is not, after all, sentimental; for none of us is asked to ex- 
perience directly the emotion of love. But we are assuredly asked 
to get rid of self-love in all its forms; and if I dislike the word 
‘“‘mortification’’—because in our language it suggests disease (like 
gangrene), or anyhow something that ends up in slaying, in 
death—I mean none the less to implore for that very same thing, 
only in terms of love for Christ, whom if we love, we shall not so 
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much as have to think of self in order to kill its ‘‘selfish”’ worship. 

I do not know that these articles will be of any use to the Sym- 
posium projected by this Review. We have received from Rome 
certain instructions about the topics of our sermons, and we propose 
to obey these instructions with all loyalty. But, whether we obey 
or disobey, we shall produce, as Christians, no fruit, unless in all 
our preaching we have diffused within us, and diffuse outside of us, 
that charity of Christ—of Christ who was crucified for each and 
every soul we are addressing, and rose again for them, that they too 
might have life and have it ‘‘more abundantly.”’ 








A United Front 


Adapted and Supplemented by K1L1An J. HENNRICH, 
O.M.Cap., A.M. 


Introduction 


At the end of 1933, there appeared a book by the Rev. Josef 
Will, S.J., professor at the University of Innsbruck, Austria, of 
which a second edition became necessary within a year in conse- 
quence of its popular reception. The author was moved to write 
this treatise by the requests of a number of priests, and especially 
by the praises bestowed by the Holy Father himself upon a former 
work setting forth the biblical and dogmatic foundations under- 
lying Catholic Action. The book from which the following 
articles are taken, received the same high recommendations. ! 

As the original was written with a foreign background, it con- 
tains matter that is not quite applicable to American conditions. 
These are omitted here, and to secure completeness a section on 
the American Problem, and a few paragraphs and notes, have 
been added. In general, the translation, although not literal, 
renders the thoughts of the author as faithfully as possible. 

Until lately, the opinion prevailed quite universally that the 
duty to engage in Catholic Action rested principally upon our 
various Catholic societies. Gradually, it becomes clear that all 
Catholics must be organized under the leadership of the bishops, 
and must form a solid and, therefore, a united front against the 
forces of laicism and secularism that are trying hard to dechris- 
tianize the world. 

It is our hope that the following articles may contribute to the 
realization of this end. 


I. The Meaning of the United Front 


Catholic Action—the united front—is a movement planned and 
guided by the Hierarchy and exercised by the members of the 
Church. It embraces the totality of the Church in an organized 


1 “Handbuch der katholischen Aktion.”’ By Josef Will, S. J. (2nd ed., Herder & Co. 
Freiburg im Breisgau, 1934). 
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apostolate, including the laity as participants in the hierarchical 
apostolate for the purpose of christianizing all humanity. 

Catholic Action is not a mere idea, but the actual molding of 
the Catholic life of the present age by a great thought of the Hier- 
archy, especially of the Pope. It is a movement which takes the 
formative thoughts from the bishops, the activities according to 
the trends of the time from the laity, and combines both into an 
organic life and operation of the entire Church. 

Catholic Action as a movement will turn to a quiet Catholic life 
as soon as the planned organization of the faithful in the aposto- 
late has been brought about. Asa manifestation of the life of the 
Church, it will not end until the final objective, the christianiza- 
tion of mankind, has been realized. 

This final end is to be reached through the organized apostolate 
of the whole Church. Because the participation of the laity in 
the apostolate of the Church was hitherto too insignificant, the 
first objective of Catholic Action must be to promote the active 
participation of the laity in this field. Thus, we come to the 
official definition of Catholic Action as given by the Holy Father 
himself: ‘“The participation of the laity in the hierarchical aposto- 
late of the Church.’”” Among all obligations of the Church and 
ecclesiastical life, the organization of the clergy and laity on a 
world-wide scale is the most urgent and necessary just now. 

Hence, Catholic Action is an action of totality; it embraces 
action on the part of the clergy as well as on the part of the laity. 
However, it is not a mere lay movement. Catholic Action con- 
cerns the entire Church, and not merely certain societies, groups 
or organizations, nor certain Religious Orders. It is not Francis- 
can nor Benedictine nor Jesuit, but simply Catholic. 

It organizes the totality in the strict sense of the term. Organ- 
ized ecclesiastical life and organized work areneeded. Hence, an 
organic structure is intended. This organic structure on the part 
of the Church and on the part of the laity is essential in modern 
movements. Pope Pius XI lays great stress upon the fact that 
Catholic Action is the outgrowth of the teaching and the nature 
of the Church. Hence, its formation must be organic. It is plain 
that the great Catholic movements of to-day, like the Liturgical 
and Youth Movements, demand organized ecclesiastical life. 
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Catholic Action does not strive so much after the unity of cen- 
tralization, as after the much stronger unity of organization. 
Hence, it demands the co6rdination of all groups into parish units, 
and these again into diocesan units, which finally must grow into 
the one Church, the Mystical Body of Christ. 

According to its nature and end, Catholic Action is religious 
action. It has nothing in common with political parties organ- 
ized to regulate secular affairs. The only interest which Catholic 
Action has in politics is to see that politicians further the common- 
weal according to Christian principles. 

Catholic Action is to a great extent a lay movement. It de- 
mands the participation of the laity, but it is by no means a form 
of secularism. Catholic Action assigns to the laity a part in the 
hierarchical apostolate, but it does not elevate the laity into the 
ranks of the Hierarchy. Secularism seeks to limit the divinely 
ordained activities of the bishops, to efface the division between 
clergy and laity established through the Sacrament of Holy 
Orders, and denies the rights of the clergy. Catholic Action, on 
the contrary, recognizes the prerogatives of the clergy and points 
out the proper position of the laity in the Church. 

Secularism seeks to banish religion from public life and to rele- 
gate it to the church and to the privacy of the hearts of individ- 
uals. According to the tenets of secularism, religion has no 
place in public education, civic life, and business. Hence, secu- 
larism is opposed to all ecclesiastical organizations that extend 
beyond the walls of the church building. Catholic Action pursues 
the opposite. It labors to carry religion into life, and strives to 
permeate the whole public life with Christianity. It does not do 
business by religion, but desires to elevate and sanctify secular 
business and affairs by religion. It is not a means to promote the 
interests of political parties, but a means to promote the Christian 
spirit among politicians as well as among the citizens. This is, 
therefore, Catholic Action: not a secularizing of the Christian 
world, but a christianization of the laity. 


Papal Pronouncements 


The following important declarations of Pius XI corroborate 
the foregoing: 
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——— 


(1) ‘Catholic Action unites, through the societies organized 
for the different states of life, all who wish to labor for the diffu- 
sion and realization of Christian principles in the life of the indi- 
vidual, the family, and society’’ (December 30, 1932). 

(2) ‘Catholic Action is nothing else but the apostolate of the 
laity serving under the leadership of the bishops of the Church”’ 
(September 8, 1929). 

(3) ‘Catholic Action, according to its authentic definition, is 
the participation of the laity in the hierarchical apostolate’ (June 
29, 1931). 

(4) ‘We know that Catholic Action is necessary (notwithstand- 
ing the obstacles that present themselves), and that it will be 
more effective than all other endeavors” (September 29, 1932). 

(5) “Catholic Action is not something new, or something that 
was not known in the early Church; all that is new about it in 
our days is that its nature and organization is better and more 
fully explained, and is placed in the correct light’? (November 6, 
1929). 

(6) “Catholic Action is concerned with souls and with bringing 
to others the treasures of the Redemption by coéperating with the 
Hierarchy”’ (June 26, 1931). 

(7) ‘‘Catholic Action is a real and true apostolate’’ (November 
13, 1928). 

(8) “It is the object of Catholic Action to educate a large group 
of Catholics, men, women, and young people of both sexes, to 
whom there will be nothing more precious and desirable than to 
share in the holy work of the Church, and to extend under her 
leadership and guidance the kingdom of Jesus Christ in their 
private and public life’? (November 11, 1929). 

(9) “Catholic Action is inseparably united with the episcopate 
and Christian life’’ (November 13, 1928). 

(10) ‘‘Catholic Action is at the present time not only useful but 
absolutely necessary’’ (November 6, 1929). 

(11) “Everyone knows how highly We esteem Catholic Action, 
and how useful and timely We consider it” (February 28, 1929). 

(12) “Catholic Action is nothing but religious action, and is not 
based on political issues’ (June 24, 1928). 

(13) ‘“‘We have repeatedly and solemnly declared and main- 
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tained that Catholic Action stands by its very nature, as well as 
by Our clear and categorical directions and instructions, outside 
and above all party politics’ (June 29, 1931). 

(14) “It is not justifiable nor reconcilable with the name and 
profession of Catholics, if simple faithful wish to instruct the 
Church and her Head about what is sufficient and what must 
suffice with regard to the Christian education and the formation 
of souls and for preserving and developing in society and especi- 
ally in youth the principles of religion’”’ (June 29, 1931). 

(15) “It is irreconcilable with Catholic doctrine to maintain 
that the Church and the Pope must confine themselves to the ex- 
terior exercises of religion (Mass and the Sacraments), and that all 
other education belongs to the State’”’ (June 29, 1931). 

(16) ‘‘Catholic Action must infuse true Christian blood into the 
arteries of the social body, and so permeate all classes and social 
institutions” (May 1, 1933). 

(17) ‘It seems to Us that it is not necessary to create new lay 
organizations or re-group them, but that the existing ones should 
be strengthened and perfected and mutually connected in order 
to grow into one unit and to work towards one common object”’ 
(June 10, 1923). 

(18) “Catholic Action will differ in its practical aspects accord- 
ing to the differences of age and sex and the various conditions of 
the time and other circumstances’ (June 29, 1931). 

(19) ‘‘All who know and labor in the present time understand 
that there is no field of endeavor and no public activity, beginning 
with the highest spiritual and scientific down to material and me- 
chanical work, that does not need organization and organized 
direction, and that this is not identical with the objectives of these 
different organizations, but that it is a means to reach the in- 
tended objectives more surely” (June 29, 1931). 

(20) “‘Catholic Action does not prevent members from assum- 
ing offices in public life in so far as they are open to them; onthe 
contrary, it makes them better fitted for public offices, by en- 
couraging them to lead a virtuous life and to fulfill their Christian 
duties in every detail’ (June 13, 1928). 

(21) ‘Such organizations of Catholics as have economic, 
social, or class interests, must absolutely subordinate them to the 
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things that belong to Catholic Action, and must serve the Chris- 
tian apostolate. With regard to purely economic matters, they 
may follow their own methods of labor and are responsible for 
this’ (November 6, 1929). 


Papal Documents on Catholic Action 


(1) Encyclical Ubi arcana, December 23, 1922 (Acta A post. Sedis, 
XIV, 693). Introduction to and short explanation of Catholic Action. 

(2) Allocution of May 23, 1933 (Acta Apost. Sedis, XV, 247). 
Recommendation and praise of Catholic Action. 

(3) Letter to Cardinal Piffle of Vienna, June 20, 1923 (Acta A post. 
Sedis, XV, 350). Not new organizations are needed, but a new spirit 
and intensive work. 

(4) Allocution of December 20, 1923 (Acta Apost. Sedis, XV, 607). 
Exhortation to Catholic Action. 

(5) Allocution of December 14, 1925 (Acta Apost. Sedis, XVII, 
641). Catholic Action in France. Objectives of Catholic Action. 

(6) Apostolic Brief to the Archbishop of Mexico, February 2, 1926 
(Acta Apost. Sedis, XVIII, 177). Salvation through Catholic Action. 
Is not political party. 

(7) Allocution of December 20, 1926 (Acta Apost. Sedis, XVIII, 
523). Recommendation of Catholic Action. 

(8) Letter to Cardinal Gasparri, January 24, 1927 (Acta A post. 
Sedis, XIX, 45). Catholic Action is the duty of priests and lay folk. 

(9) Concordat with Lithuania, September 27, 1927 (Acta Apost. 
Sedis, XIX, 432). Guarantees. 

(10) Letter to the Archbishop of Kauna, June 24, 1928 (Acta A post. 
Sedis, XX, 432). Catholic Action is also profitable to the State. 

(11) Letter to Cardinal Van Roey, August 15, 1928 (Acta Apost. 
Sedis, XX, 296). Catholic Action for young people; it is a grace. 

(12) Letter to German Bishops, September 17, 1928 (Acta A post. 
Sedis, XX, 365). Recommendation of Catholic Action. 

(13) Letter to Cardinal Bertram, November 13, 1928 (Acta A post. 
Sedis, XX, 384). Catholic Action is apostolic, religious and social. 
Objectives of Catholic Action. Enters public life without politics. 
Great importance to-day. 

(14) Concordat with Italy, February 11, 1929 (Acta Apost. Sedis, 
XXI, 293). Guarantees. 

(15) Letter to the Bishop of Chur, September 8, 1929 (Acta Apost. 
Sedis, XXII, 163). 

(16) Letter to the Archbishop of Toledo, Spain, November 6, 1929 
(Acta Apost. Sedis, XXI, 664). Nature of Catholic Action—non- 
political, subject to the Hierarchy. 

(17) Encyclical Mens nostra, on retreats, December 20, 1929 (Acta 
Apost. Sedis, XXI, 701). Retreats as schools for lay apostolate. 

(18) Allocution of December 24, 1929 (Acta A post. Sedis, XXI, 766). 
Catholic Action is not political. On attacks in Italy. 

(19) Encyclical Divini illius magistri, on Christian education, 
December 31, 1929 (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXII, 79). Promotion of 
Christian schools through Catholic Action. 

(20) Encyclical Castt connubii, on Christian Matrimony, December 
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31, 1930 (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXII, 581). Renewal of Catholic family 
life through Catholic Action. 

(21) Letter to Cardinal Schuster, April 26, 1931 (Acta A post. Sedis, 
XXIII, 145). Catholic Action and the State. 

(22) Encyclical Quadragesimo anno, on the reorganization of Christian 
society, May 15, 1931 (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXIII, 224). Catholic 
Action as solution of social question. 

(23) Encyclical on Catholic Action, June 29, 1931 (Acta A post, 
Sedis, XXIII, 285). Clear description of Catholic Action—spiritual, 
necessary, non-political. 

(24) Encyclical Caritate Christi, on devotion to the Sacred Heart, 
May 30, 1932 (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXIV, 183). Growth of Catholic 
Action. 

(25) Encyclical Acerba nimis, on persecution in Mexico, September 
29, 1932 (Acta A post. Sedis, XXIV, 331). Necessity of Catholic Action. 

(26) Allocution of March 13, 1933 (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXV, 108). 
Growth of Catholic Action—a means to regain the masses. 

(27) Encyclical Dilectissima Nobis, on the persecution in Spain, 
June 3, 1933 (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXV, 273). Catholic Action urgently 
recommended. 

(28) Letter to Cardinal La Fontaine, August 30, 1933 (Acta A post. 
Sedis, XXV, 462). Catholic Action again urgently recommended. 

(29) Apostolic Letter to the General of the Dominican Order, 
March 6, 1934 (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXVI, 227). Instruction of partici- 
pants in Catholic Action, especially the young, in sound doctrine and 
moral living, is need of the State. 

(30) Letter to the Abbot General of the Norbertine Order, May 31, 
1934 (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXVI, 547). Catholic Action recommended 
to Third Order. 

(31) Apostolic Letter proclaiming Blessed Charles Lwanga, Martyr, 
as Patron of Catholic Action for African youth, June 22, 1934 (Acta 
Apost. Sedis, XXVI, 582). 

(32) Protocol to Concordat with Austria, June 5, 1933 (Acta A post. 
Sedis, XX VI, 249). Demands full liberty of organization and activities 
under guarantee of the State. 

(33) Letter to the Cardinal Archbishop of Milan regarding Provincial 
Council, August 28, 1934 (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXVI, 585). Classical 
definition of Catholic Action, which is urgently recommended to the 
consideration of the Council. It is not a provincial but a universal 
matter. 

(34) Apostolic Letter to the Patriarch of Lisbon on Catholic Action 
in Portugal, November 10, 1933 (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXVI, 628). 
Catholic Action warmly urged; its aims spiritual, not temporal; must 
be free from politics; should organize to aid working people not only 
spiritually but also economically. Justice and charity. 

(35) Letter to Cardinal Sincero, May 1, 1934 (Acta Apost. Sedis, 
XXVII, 47). Catholic Action declared ‘‘nobis carissma’’—‘‘most dear 
to Our heart.” 

(36) Letter to the Plenary Synod of Poland, November 1, 1934 
(Acta Apost. Sedis, XXVII, 301). Catholic Action strongly com- 
mended. Its principal duty consists in educating adolescents in religion. 
Lauds the establishment of a Catholic newspaper, because there is no 
better means to-day of fostering and strengthening Catholic Action. 











On Behalf of the Angels 


By WALTER FARRELL, O.P., S.T.D. 


In this Age of Disillusionment, as Carlton J. H. Hayes calls 
it, we have come to the conclusion that materialism and optimism 
do not mix, at least not for long. Men and women are appreci- 
ating more each day that their diet has been exclusively of husks, 
and their nature will stand it no longer. Because the soul has 
been undernourished so long, men to-day are forced to decide 
either that they have no soul and pessimism is their only goal, 
or that they have a soul that has been cheated of its food, its 
companionship, its ideals, its goal, and something must be done 
about it. 

The task of the priest to-day seems to demand a delicate hand 
for souls dangerously near the point of starvation and a mailed 
fist for the pessimism of materialism. This is no news to the 
alert priest. But among many excellent means proposed for 
this task, there is little said of one that is mentioned ‘‘on every 
page of the Scriptures,” according to St. Gregory,! and which is 
so satisfying to the human nature and reason that men of all 
ages have had recourse to it, or some perversion of it, as a re- 
sponse to their craving for spiritual companionship, namely— 
the Angelic world. 

We are careless to-day about insisting on a more intimate 
acquaintance with the Angels. Yet, surely there could be no 
more potent defense against materialism than the application of 
its direct opposite; and no more invigorating nourishment could 
be offered to a weak and lonely soul than friendship with spirits 
enjoying the full vigor and power of spiritual life with God. 


Doctrine of the Angels as an Antidote against Materialism 


Undoubtedly the materialism of the nineteenth century, the 
atmosphere of Protestantism and a misplaced respect for the 
test tubes of science have done much to make men shy in speak- 
ing of the Angels. We are constantly with ‘‘men of the world’’ 


1 Hom. xxxiv in Evang., vii, in Migne, P.L., LX XVI, 1249. 
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who have been sniffing at the suprasensible world for a century; 
human nature is very timid about sniffs. But to-day the sniffs 
haven’t the hearty, disdainful energy of a good old Victorian 
sniff; they are affairs of habit rather than of conviction. The 
walls of the materialistic Jericho have crashed, leaving its citi- 
zens exposed to the public gaze; and, lo, they are just men and 
women groping for a crumb of comforting truth! 

If we are to retain our place in a collapsing materialistic civiliza- 
tion, the obvious step is to offer men a spiritual world in its stead. 
It is a psychological fact that the emphatic cultivation of one 
appetite in that complex creature which is man, does very much 
to weaken his other appetites. We have seen this work out rather 
disastrously during this past century when men concentrated on 
the appetite for power, for wealth, or for pleasure. And it has 
long been the doctrine of the Saints that the appetite for God and 
the things of God can approach its fruition only when the other 
appetites cease to interfere seriously with it. The establishment 
of this spiritual world and the encouragement of this spiritual 
appetite is the aim of Catholicism. Interest in and devotion to 
the world of the Angels, in their nature and activities, is only 
one of our Faith’s positive remedies against the materialistic 
appetite. But it is one that should not be neglected. 

A most comforting aspect of the Incarnation is that it brought 
God so close to us. It was so very much easier for man to love 
a God he could see, talk to and touch, than to fix his heart on 
the infinitely distant, though intimately close, Pure Act who was 
and is the Beginning and End. It is quite impossible for us to 
form an adequate conception of even one of the attributes of 
God; we can proceed only by way of analogy and negation, at- 
tributing to Him all perfections while stripping off the defects of 
the creature and finally coming to an accurate, although imper- 
fect, idea of the Divinity. Naturally, it is through God’s crea- 
tures that we get some glimpse of His perfection. These little 
reflections of divine beauty and goodness, these tiny drops that 
overflow from the full cup of divine perfection, must be the bridge 
over which our thoughts pass to God. The more perfect the 
creature, the easier is our step over the gap between the world of 
trivialities and the infinite sea of being. Perhaps an example of 
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this is the influence, the efficacy, of a holy priest on the people 
under his care: his participation in the divine perfections shines 
through the imperfections of his human nature clearly enough for 
the tear-dimmed, world-weary eyes of the greatest sinner. 

In the natural order of things, it is the Angels that stand just 
below God. The Eternal Wisdom decreed that the Angels were 
to be His most perfect image among all creatures; they were 
closest to that divine fountain of beauty, with their nature a 
cup ready to hold the first and deepest draught. It was no 
wonder that Abraham fell down and adored the Angels in the 
vale of Mambre; it was a natural mistake for one having even 
only an imperfect glance at the Angelic nature.’ 

The subjection of the world around us to our mysterious gifts 
of intellect and will may bloat us with pride or inspire us with 
humble awe. But the same gifts in the Angels reduce our mighti- 
est efforts to the prattle of an infant. After years of painful 
groping from fact to fact we come to the edge of a great truth; 
the Angel in one swift glance, a momentary attention to one of 
the ideas that have come to him directly from the Eternal Truth, 
sweeps the domain of the same truth. Compared to this, St. 
Thomas could well judge all his efforts mere trash. Our intel- 
lectual life is to a great extent a cautious creeping along the preci- 
pice of error, or, perhaps it would be truer to say, a constant proc- 
ess of climbing out of the shell holes of error to set our feet again 
on the arduous road of truth. Error is now impossible to the 
Angels; and reasoning or judgment, in our sense of the word, is for 
them a totally unnecessary instrument, which is furnished only to 
naturally inferior intellects. In the Angelic world there is none 
of that timid resolving of the will, no procession of broken resolu- 
tions, but rather one rapier thrust of eternally enduring choice. 

The Catholic of to-day might very well experience that sink- 
ing of the heart that tried the courage of many of the first Chris- 
tians when they looked on the power, the organization, and ruth- 
less determination of the Roman Empire. In the myopic experi- 
ence of the individual American Catholic of to-day, the powers of 
the material world have always been overwhelmingly superior in 
numbers, in wealth, in organization. The historian can bolster 


2 Gen., xviii. 2. 
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his courage by a glance at the centuries behind the Church and the 
empires that have stamped into her presence and then slunk to 
their corner of oblivion. In the darkest moments faith whispers: 
“If God be for us, who is against us?’’* But it is a comfort to 
remember that 185,000 of the enemy of Israel fell in a night before 
an Angel of the Lord ;‘ that the first-born of all Egypt perished at 
the visitation of an Angel. A modern Russia or Mexico can 
effect a persecution from one end of the land to another by means 
of a costly, complex organization that will crumble in a few years; 
material place or distance represents no obstacle to the mighty 
workings of an Angel. The scale of divine imitation is not lim- 
ited to intellect and will; the Angels stand at the very top of the 
scale in power. And, like our Master, we have more than 
twelve legions of such ministers eager to assist us. 

The ordinary Catholic might stand, very humanly, in just a 
little awe of the forces opposed to his Faith. But not if he realizes 
that the Angelic armies are on his side, that he has a personal 
protector whose assistance need only be accepted to make the 
opposition grotesquely unequal to the battle. 

The humble mission church or the ugly little brick dwelling of 
the Eucharistic God in the heart of the slums may not have much 
to offer the esthete. But the Faith those churches serve has the 
original storehouse of beauty. The Angelic world is a means of 
realizing that all the beauty the world of matter can offer is 
only a breath of the fragrant beauty that is God. Every phase 
of beauty in creatures is an imperfect image of God; and, of all 
creatures, the Angels are the most perfect image of Divine Beauty. 
It is a source of inspiring thought for the lover of beauty to grasp 
the fact that the Angels do not portray just one angle, one shadow, 
of that Divine Beauty, as does, for example, the bloom of the 
cherry tree. But each individual Angel is a specific mirror of the 
beauty of God; that is, each is as different from all other Angels 
as, for example, is the fragrance of the locust from the blossom of 
the cherry tree. 

The white light of Divine Beauty is only partly appreciated 
by us when it passes through the prism of creatures, wherein it is 


3 Rom., viii. 31. 
4IV Kings, xix. 35. 
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broken up and divided into thin rays of color which may seep 
through the narrow openings of our mind and senses. The shower 
of rays of beauty from the Angelic world can be dimly sensed from 
their terrifying numbers. “Ten times a hundred thousand’’® 
stand before the face of God—countless multitudes of these be- 
ings, each more perfect, more startlingly different from the next, 
each in its own way showing something of the Divine Beauty. 

The world of the Angels tears a little slit in the curtain that 
hides the face of Eternal Beauty. It offers a glance to the hungry 
soul in its search for the beauties of God. It gives some antidote 
for the soulless beauty and glamorous sensuality that is offered 
as food to a starving soul. 


Invigorating Effect of Doctrine on Catholic Life 


Upon the life of the Catholic, familiarity with and devotion to 
the Angels has much the same effect as the release of a boy from 
boarding school, introducing him to the world where he will 
spend the rest of his life. It is the release of a naturally, or rather 
supernaturally, cosmopolitan personality from the shackles of 
provincial existence. It gives room for movement in a congenial 
atmosphere, in surroundings that smack of home. Here in this 
world of the spirit his outlook takes on the scope of eternity, 
his spirit the energy of a dynamic world unfettered by matter, 
his love the undying loyalty of a race that does not know how to 
look back. 

With this broadening of his point of view, the Catholic devoted 
to the Angels attains a sense of personal dignity that is not merely 
refining but is eternally significant. Here he gets an inkling of 
the stuff of which he is made, of the ends to which he is ordained, 
and of the gifts which have been placed at his disposal. He can 
see why he alone, of all creatures in this material world, is indi- 
vidually important, for he alone—in his own poor way as the 
Angels in their magnificent way—is an image of the eternal life 
of God. His soul, like the spiritual substance of the Angels, 
can know no corruption, no cessation of life, no dimming of ac- 
tivity, none of the rusty wearing down and weary creaking of old 
age. He is above the common, the ordinary, the ephemeral; 
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he is not only related to a long line of spiritual nobility, but he is 
himself an enduring heritage. His is a name to be kept honorable 
because he himself, like the Angels, must live with that name for 
ever and ever. Here is indeed a Catholic pride of race. 

The daily life of a Catholic who is constantly rubbing elbows 
with the Angelic host will be one of vigor, of inspired energy in 
its Catholicity. Realization of the power of his guardians and the 
helpers of the Church wipes away the dust that keeps the light 
of life from shining brightly through the windows of his soul. 
There is none of the grime of discouragement clogging his lungs 
as he breathes in the free air of grace. His feet are not to be 
weighted down by despair, his back will not be bent beneath the 
burdens life lays upon him, for he knows that never for an instant 
is he journeying alone, never for a moment is he out of reach of 
the strength, the skill, the cheerful help of his Angelic friends. 

Coming down to individual virtues, it is distinctly unfair to 
send the ordinary Catholic out to battle for the salvation of his 
soul in ignorance of the enemy he will have to face. Usually it 
is the experienced structural worker who plunges down from the 
skeleton of a skyscraper; it is the old mill hand who gets mangled 
in the machinery; for these old hands have lost that wholesome 
fear that makes aman cautious. The friend of the Angels realizes 
that even such noble creatures as these, with their brilliant intel- 
lects, swift unyielding wills, their freedom from the tangle of error 
and sweep of passion, these beings not only could sin but actually 
did sin and condemn themselves to hell for all eternity. And 
he will stop and take thought. 

These fallen Angels, deprived of none of their natural powers, 
roam about the world like raging lions seeking whom they may 
devour; our battle is not against mere flesh and blood, but against 
principalities and powers (Eph., vi. 12). It is not hard for a 
man, familiar with such thoughts as these, to see that it behooves 
him to go slowly, to think twice before brushing against an occa- 
sion of sin. He will be more likely to mistrust himself in his 
surest moments and to put his hope more in the help of God and 
His Angels than in any pride or satisfaction in past performances 
or supposed strength. 

Such knowledge is in a sense humiliating. It puts our feet on 
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solid ground where the view is realistic but not always so agree- 
able. Yet, Catholic life can be vigorous only when it proceeds 
from just such a deep humility. 

The Catholic with a ready knowledge of the Angels and a sin- 
cere love and devotion to them, appreciating their crystal purity, 
their constant vision of God, their complete freedom from pas- 
sion, will have an anchor to hold fast his soul as he meets the tide 
of immodesty in daily life. He has a source of strength and 
inspiration for his modesty in its clash with the temptation to 
follow the crowd. Mary, the Mother of God, and the Virgin 
Saints have long been the help of Catholics in matters of modesty; 
so also must be the Angels, who are naturally the purest of God’s 
creatures. 

An enumeration of the virtues that are aided by devotion to 
the Angels is far beyond the scope of one article. There is, for 
instance, the spontaneous gratitude awakened in the heart of 
the Catholic who appreciates the love and protection of the Angels. 
There is the stalwart thought for the poverty-stricken that, as 
the Angel’s whole perfection and complete happiness is had 
without recourse to any object outside God and the Angel him- 
self, so also is the greatest happiness of man. There is the signifi- 
cant thought for the rich in their appraisal of their goods, when 
the Archangel Raphael quickly refused the fortune offered him 
by Tobias; it was time for him to return to God who had sent 
him. 

But all these things are hinted at in the life of Our Lord Him- 
self. It was not without meaning that a multitude of the Angel 
chorus filled the skies above Bethlehem on the night when He 
was born; they had opened this drama of love by their appear- 
ances to Mary and Joseph. Christ’s youth was protected by 
Angels’ warnings to Joseph. In His agony, God could send Him 
no more potent comforter than an Angel. A curtain was drawn 
over the face of nature lest it look on the death agony of its 
Maker, surely by the Angelic “‘movers of the heavenly bodies,” 
as the Middle Ages pungently phrased it. As He breathed His 
last, the Angels were busy ripping the veil of the empty Holy of 
Holies, opening the graves of many of the Saints. It was for 
our guidance that Angels guarded the tomb of the Risen Saviour 
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and chided the Apostles for their idle gazing into heaven at His 
ascension. 

The Church in her liturgy reminds us constantly of the Angels. 
The Fathers of the Church, busy defending the fundamental 
truths of Christianity, yet found time and place in their precious 
writings for the Angels. Theologians have devoted their keen- 
est thought and deepest metaphysics to the investigation of the 
Angelic nature. One of them, St. Thomas (whose doctrine has 
been explained here), has come down to us as the Angelic Doc- 
tor, perhaps for the very reason that he left us such a masterly 
treatment of the Angels. 

From every point of view the Angelic world is a Catholic 
treasure which should be placed in the hands of the Catholic 
moving about in a spiritually bankrupt world. Like so many 
Catholic truths, the Angel world has a fascination for children 
and yet cannot be exhausted by the deepest thinkers. The simple 
beauty of the logic in theologians’ treatment of the Angels has a 
great attraction for the trained mind; the historical account of 
Angelic activities as given in Scripture offers a rich field of in- 
vestigation to the parish study club; the wealth of narrative and 
dramatic interest in this same historical account offers much ma- 
terial to the preacher. 

Catholics to-day in this country are living in an atmosphere 
that makes an outcast of the soul. For the Catholic there is 
no need of this isolation; there is no need for an immortal spirit 
to be lonely when it can be put on intimate terms with a spiritual 
world where the soul is at home, entertained, edified, inspired, 
and invigorated. 








Chronology of the Life of Christ 


By JOHN E. STEINMUELLER, S.T.D., S. Scr.L. 


II. Duration of Christ’s Public Life 


We saw in the preceding article that Christ was born most 
probably in the eighth year before the Christian era (7.e., 8 B.c.), 
and that our liturgical feast of Christmas need not necessarily 
coincide with the historical date of Christ’s birth. 

In this brief discussion of the duration of Christ’s public life it 
will be convenient for the sake of clarity to divide the subject- 
matter into three parts; namely, the beginning and the duration 
of His public life, and His age. 


A. Beginning of Christ’s Public Life 


St. Luke tells us that the baptism of Our Lord was intimately 
connected with the beginning of John’s mission, which began 
when “‘now in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar. . . 
the word of the Lord came unto John. . .in the desert’”’ (Luke, iii. 
1-2). 

It would seem that with this chronological indication there 
would be no problem. Yet, the problem is complex. Its correct 
solution depends upon the answers given to the following ques- 
tions: “Is the first year of Tiberius’s reign to be computed from 
the death of his adopted father, Augustus, or from the year of his 
co-regnancy? What was the method of computation followed by 
the Orientals? Presupposing another Oriental mode of reckon- 
ing, what method did St. Luke follow?” 

We must note that the system of computing the years of any 
Emperor varied with localities. Amongst the Romans the civil 
year began with the first day of January (the Kalendz Januarit) ; 
while the year of the Emperor was reckoned from the day of his 
predecessor’s death. Amongst the Hebrews the civil year began 
with the first day of Tishri (September-October; amongst the 
Syrians, with October first), while the sacred year began with the 
first day of Nisan (March-April). Then too we must remember 
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that any part of a year, month or day was considered as the whole 
of the year, month or day amongst the Semites (cfr., for example, 
the three days of Christ in the tomb). 

The common Roman method of computing the rule of Tiberius 
is from the day of his adopted father’s death, that is, August 19, 
A.D. 14 (767 A.v.c.). But another basis for computation is fur- 
nished by the fact that, according to Roman authorities, Tiberius 
at the request of the Emperor Augustus was solemnly declared 
by the Senate as the socius and collega of the Emperor—that is, 
colleague and associate of the Emperor with collegiate authority. 
This fact is mentioned by Tacitus (Annals, I, 3), Vellius Patercu- 
lus (Hist. Rom., II, 131,3, who refers this to the year, a.p. 11 or 
12), and Suetonius (77zberius, 21, who refers to this collegiate rule 
as having taken place in a.p. 13). But these as well as other 
authors ordinarily follow the usual Roman method of reckoning 
from the day of Augustus’s death, and besides there is no evidence 
either literary or monumental to prove that any other method 
was ever followed. From this, then, it follows that the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius Cesar according to the usual Roman computa- 
tion would have been between August 19, a.p. 28 (781 A.v.c.), 
and August 18, a.p. 29 (782 a.vu.c.). 

According to the Oriental method of computation, only six 
weeks would have comprised the first year, namely, from the 
death of Augustus to October 1 (considered as the first day of the 
year in Syria from the introduction of the Julian Calendar), and 
then the fifteenth year would have been from October 1, A.D. 27 
(780 a.u.c.), to September 30, a.p. 28 (781 a.u.c.). Amongst 
the Hebrews there was no appreciable difference, since the first 
of Tishri was either in September or October. 

Which of these two methods did St. Luke follow? Of the two 
methods we prefer the former from August 19, a.p. 28, to August 
18, A.D. 29, because it was generally used in the province of Egypt 
and the Evangelist most likely wrote his Gospel at Rome between 
A.D. 60 and 63. 


B. Duration of Christ’s Public Life 


Neither the Fathers nor modern exegetes are unanimous with 
regard to the duration of Our Lord’s public life. The one-year, 
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the two-year or the three-year period has had and still has its ad- 
vocates. However, from the four Gospels it is evident that 
Our Lord celebrated four Easters, and hence three full years 
and a few months will be required for the duration of His public 
life. 

(1) St. John in his Gospel makes mention of three Passovers. 
The first Easter is mentioned in ii. 13: ‘“‘And the Passover of the 
Jews was at hand and Jesus went up to Jerusalem.” Christ’s 
presence in the holy city is mentioned in ii. 23: ‘“‘Now when He 
was at Jerusalem at this feast of the Passover, many believed in 
His name, beholding the signs which He wrought.” 

A second Easter is mentioned in vi. 4: ‘‘Now the Passover, the 
feast of the Jews was nigh.’”’ The occurrence of this feast is also 
confirmed by the second Evangelist, who in describing the same 
miracle of the feeding of the five thousand adds the circumstance 
of green grass being in. the field, a fact that presupposes the spring- 
time (Mark, vi. 39; cfr. also Luke, ix. 15). 

The third Easter, or the Passover of the Passion, is mentioned 
in xi. 55: “‘And the Passover of the Jews was nigh: and many 
went up to Jerusalem from the country before the Passover, in 
order to purify themselves.’’ This Passover of the Passion is 
again referred to in chapters xii, xiii, xviii and xix. 

These three Passovers would limit the public life of Our Lord 
to two years, if the other Synoptics had not alluded to an inter- 
mediary Easter. 

(2) St. Luke (vi. 1), in narrating the Pharisaical objection to 
the disciples’ plucking of the ears of corn, speaks of a second first 
Sabbath (cfr. also Matt., xii. 1; Mark, ii. 23). It is commonly 
acknowledged that the phrase ‘‘second first Sabbath’ has some 
relation with the feast of the Passover, whether it be the second 
day within the Paschal octave or the second Sabbath after the 
feast itself. 

This intermediary Passover of the Synoptics must be inserted 
between the first and second Passover mentioned by St. John, 
who implicitly refers to this time (John, iv. 35). Thus, the public 
life of Christ was circumscribed by a period of four Passovers, 
which were preceded by several months (John, i. 19-ii. 12). 
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C. The Age of Christ 


Having described the baptism of Christ by John, the third 
Evangelist adds the following detail: ‘And Jesus Himself was 
beginning about the age of thirty years’’ (Luke, iii. 23). These 
words can have a twofold meaning. They can signify either that 
Jesus, who began His public life a few months later, was now at the 
age of thirty (a round number for any age between twenty-eight 
and thirty-two), or that Jesus possessed the legal age before be- 
ginning His public life. 

The popular conception that Christ began His public life at 
the age of thirty and died at the age of thirty-three, is no longer 
tenable, for it can hardly be reconciled with the chronology of the 
life of Christ. It is likewise difficult to apply the age of thirty as 
a round number to indicate any precise chronology. The Evan- 
gelist, who presupposed the date of Christ’s birth from the first 
general census, knew that Our Lord at the time of His baptism 
had completed either His thirty-fourth or thirty-fifth year accord- 
ing to the Oriental mode of computation, or His thirty-fifth or 
thirty-sixth according to the Roman reckoning. 

It is therefore more reasonable to assume that the phrase, 
“about the age of thirty years,” is to be taken in its liturgical im- 
plication. St. Luke wished to show that Our Lord possessed the 
legal age when He began His public life. The age of thirty was 
required for the Levites before they could exercise their religious 
functions (cfr. Num., iv. 2-49), and at the same age the Greeks 
and Romans began their public life. Everywhere the ivange- 
list is careful to note Christ’s observance of the Mosaic Law. 
The circumcision on the eighth day, the presentation in the Tem- 
ple on the fortieth day, His participation in the Paschal service 
at Jerusalem in His twelfth year, were all performed according to 
the prevailing Jewish customs. If then the Evangelist mentions 
that Christ began His public life “‘about the age of thirty,” he 
does not mean to state Christ’s exact age, but rather to indicate 
Christ’s faithful observance of Jewish customs by not teaching 
before His thirtieth year. 

This liturgical implication is confirmed by the Fourth Gospel, 
which presupposes that Christ in the third and last year of His 
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public life was in His forties: ‘Thou art not yet fifty years old, 
and hast thou seen Abraham?” (John, viii. 57). It is but natural 
to presuppose that the Jews at this period had obtained all pos- 
sible information about the famous thaumaturge and effective 
preacher. In expressing the age of Christ in decades and assert- 
ing that Our Lord had not yet reached His fifties, they rather 
supposed that He at least entered His fortieth year. 

This interpretation of the Fourth Gospel is not arbitrary. St. 
Ireneus (135-140—202-203) attests that this meaning is in ac- 
cordance with Johannine and Apostolic tradition. His testimony 
as a witness of the Eastern and Western Churches is of great value 
and cannot easily be discarded as baseless. In his second book 
Adversus Hzreses, written between 180 and 189, he bases his en- 
tire argument upon the oral and written testimonies of John and the 
other Apostles. ‘‘Now, that the first stage of early life embraces 
thirty years, and that this extends onward to the fortieth year, 
everyone will admit; but from the fortieth and fiftieth year a man 
begins to decline towards old age, which Our Lord possessed while 
He still fulfilled the office of a Teacher, even as the Gospel and 
all the elders testify; those who were conversant in Asia with 
John, the disciple of the Lord, (affirming) that John conveyed to 
them that information. And he remained among them up to the 
times of Trajan. Some of them, moreover, saw not only John, 
but the other Apostles also, and heard the very same account from 
them, and bear testimony as to the (validity of the) statement”’ 
(Adv. Hzr., II, 22,5; cfr. ‘‘Ante-Nicene Fathers,” I, 391-392). 

If we may here anticipate the year of Christ’s crucifixion, as 
will be shown in the subsequent article to have been a.D. 33, it 
follows that Christ began His public ministry in a.p. 29 at the 
age of thirty-seven and several months after His baptism by John, 
and that He died in a.p. 33 at the age of forty-one. 








Ecclesiastical Penalties 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Transgression of the Law through Ignorance 


It is certain that before God a person will not be held liable for 
the breaking of a law, whether ordained by God or by human au- 
thority, if his ignorance was inculpable or if he did not advert at 
the time of action to the fact that he thereby contravened some 
command or some prohibition. Will the human authority, civil 
or ecclesiastical, act in the same way and hold a person excused 
from guilt under the same circumstances of ignorance or inad- 
vertence? No, the human authority cannot hold a person ex- 
cused in the same way as God does, for it lacks the omniscience of 
God. When the human authority sees its laws violated by a nor- 
mal human being, it must necessarily conclude that the person de- 
liberately broke the law and treat him accordingly. The laws are 
published, the subjects are in duty bound to inquire into and learn 
the law, and the authorities justly suppose that all concerned 
know the law. If the authorities were to be stopped from en- 
forcing the law every time the subject claims that he did not know 
the law, the maintenance of public order would be rendered im- 
possible. In the civil law it is a well-established principle that 
ignorance of the law excuses no one. In the case from the Su- 
preme Court of Maine where this principle was enunciated, the 
court admitted that it was productive of hardship in particular 
cases, but that it was a sound and salutary maxim of the law 
(State v. Goodnow, 65 Maine 30). Undoubtedly the principle 
is sound, for law and order could not be effectively safeguarded 
without this principle. 

Does the Church admit ignorance and inadvertence as an ex- 
cuse from liability for the violation of her laws? It does toa 
limited extent admit the excuse, as will be seen from Canon 2202 
which we are presently to explain. However, there is also Canon 
2200, §2, which states that, when there is the external violation 
of the law, the evil intent is presumed in the external forum until 
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the contrary is proved. From what source did the Church get 
her jurisprudence concerning ignorance as an excuse from liability 
for the violation of law? Much of the jurisprudence of Canon 
Law comes from the Roman Law. There is no general principle 
in the Roman Law to the effect that ignorance excuses. There 
are several particular decisions on the point, some stating ex- 
plicitly that ignorance of law does not excuse from the penalty of 
the law, while others undoubtedly admit ignorance of the law as 
an excuse from the penalty. Wherefore, the authors on the 
Roman Law are divided. St. Augustine explicitly teaches that 
ignorance excuses if it is inculpable. He writes: “‘Not every ig- 
norant person is excused from the penalty. For that ignorant 
person can be excused from the penalty who did not have the 
means to know the law. Those, however, cannot be pardoned 
who having those from whom they could learn did not make the 
effort”’ (cfr. Decretum Gratiani, c. 16, D.37). Inreference to the 
clergy, several Popes (St. Celestine, St. Leo the Great, Gelasius) 
have stated that these are bound to know the law, and that they 
may not plead ignorance as an excuse from the penalties of the 
law. 

From the twelfth century the jurisprudence concerning ig- 
norance became settled and principles were formulated. Peter 
Lombard distinguished between those who did not want to know 
though they could know, those who wanted to know but could 
not, and those who were merely ignorant and neither refused to 
learn nor made any effort to learn. The first class, he said, were 
by no means excused, the second were excused, while the third 
were not entirely free from liability but were less punishable. St. 
Thomas Aquinas draws the distinction between involuntary and 
voluntary ignorance. The voluntary ignorance he classifies into 
(1) directly voluntary or affected, (2) indirectly voluntary or ig- 
norance through negligence, and (3) ignorance by accident. If 
the act is done by ignorance which is in no way voluntary, the 
violation of the law is entirely involuntary, and therefore no sin 
is committed. Voluntary or affected ignorance is no excuse, but 
rather increases the guilt. Ignorance through negligence is no 
excuse, but it somewhat diminishes culpability. Ignorance by 
accident (e.g., caused by the mental disturbance consequent to 
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excessive drinking) does not excuse from all liability, but it lessens 
it. It is evident that these distinctions of St. Thomas have to 
do with the liability before God, that is, with the question of sin. 
We are inquiring whether the Church in her procedure against 
offenders admits ignorance of the law as an excuse from the pen- 
alty of the law. 

In the Law of the Decretals there are some texts which show 
the development in Canon Law of the legal aspect of violation of 
law through ignorance. In the Regule Iuris, which are part of 
the official text of the Liber Sextus of Pope Boniface VIII, we read: 
“Ignorance of fact, not ignorance of law, excuses.’’ There is 
another Rule of Law in the same book which reads: ‘‘Without 
guilt, unless there be cause, nobody is to be punished.” And 
another: “‘Ignorance is presumed where knowledge is not proved.” 
Pope Boniface VIII says: “To obviate danger to souls, we do 
not want the ignorant to be held to the rules ordained by the 
statutes of any Ordinaries, provided their ignorance is not crass 
or supine” (Liber Sextus, c. 2,1I,2). As these various rules seem 
somewhat conflicting, it is not surprising that there is consider- 
able disagreement among the commentators on the old Canon Law 
about ignorance of law as an excuse in the external forum from 
the penalty of law. Nevertheless, since the Church in her deal- 
ings with her subjects even outside the tribunal of Penance is 
primarily a judge of the consciences of men, the opinion prevailed 
that bona fide ignorance of law should be admitted as an excuse 
from the penalty of the law, provided it was proved that a person 
had transgressed a law in bona fide ignorance. 


Ignorance of Law 


§ 1. The violation of a law of which one was ignorant is en- 
tirely non-imputable, if the ignorance was inculpable; if it was 
culpable, the liability varies in proportion to the culpability of 
the ignorance. 

§ 2. Ignorance of the penalty only does not destroy liability, 
but it mitigates it somewhat. 

§ 3. What is said of ignorance, applies also to inadvertence 
and error (Canon 2202). 

The Code of Canon Law confirms the pre-Code doctrine on 
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ignorance of law. Inculpable ignorance excuses eutirely from 
guilt both betore God and, provided the ignorance can be proved, 
in the external forum of the Church. Here the Code deals with 
the question of liability for reason of moral guilt. Bona fide 
ignorance does not excuse from all effects of the law, as is evident 
from Canon 16 which states that no ignorance of laws which in- 
validate an act or declare a person incapacitated excuses from the 
invalidating effect of such laws. For instance, if a person gets 
married in bona fide ignorance of a diriment impediment, his mar- 
riage is null and void notwithstanding good faith; if a man gets 
ordained in bona fide ignorance of an irregularity, he is irregular 
and may not exercise the Orders thus received; if a person is in- 
capacitated for some office and gets elected or appointed in good 
faith, the election or appointment is nevertheless invalid, and he 
cannot enter upon that office or appointment. 

Canon 2202 speaks of inculpable ignorance, but the Code no- 
where defines the meaning of that term. The following terms, 
affected, crass, supine ignorance, are employed in Canon 2229, 
but no definition of these various degrees of ignorance is given by 
the Code. However, all canonists and moralists of modern times 
who treat of the obligation of laws explain these terms. 

If the ignorance was culpable, Canon 2202, § 1, states that lia- 
bility is lessened more or less in proportion to the culpability of 
the ignorance. When a person is summoned before the ecclesi- 
astical superior or court for the violation of some law and he 
pleads ignorance, he must be given a hearing on the plea, and if he 
succeeds in proving bona fide ignorance, he is to be declared free 
from guilt and punishment. If there are circumstances which 
show some degree of culpability for ignorance, the liability for 
the violation of a law is attributable to the offender in proportion 
to his culpability, and consequently the punishment should be 
thus proportioned. 

The circumstance that a person did not know the penalty at- 
tached to a law or a precept, while he had sufficient knowledge of 
what was commanded or forbidden, does not excuse from liability 
but it does somewhat lessen it. More specific rules concerning 
the excuse from penalties because of ignorance of the penalty are 
given in Canon 2229. 
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Inadvertence and error differ in their nature from ignorance, 
but for practical reasons the Code applies to them the same rules 
as to ignorance. Ordinarily we are presumed in law to have 
acted with deliberation, and to have known what was right or 
wrong according to law. Experience, however, proves that some- 
times we act without attention or thought concerning our acts, be 
it through forgetfulness or distraction, through haste or sudden 
outburst of passion, or any other circumstance which momentarily 
impedes the normal functioning of the faculties of our mind. 
While it is true that every normal human being is held responsible 
for his actions because he is supposed to have acted with knowl- 
edge and free will, the law must necessarily take into account the 
common experience of mankind that frequently persons do act 
without adverting to the moral and legal aspect of their doings, 
and often they err in judgment as to what is right or wrong ac- 
cording to law and conscience and act contrary to some law with a 
good intention and in good faith. 


Violations of Law through Negligence or Lack of Due Care 


If a person violates a law by the omission of proper diligence or 
care, the liability is diminished in a degree to be determined from 
the circumstances at the prudent discretion of the judge. If the 
offender foresaw the infraction of the law, and nevertheless neg- 
lected to use those precautions which any prudent person would 
have employed, the guilt is practically equivalent to deliberate 
violation of the law (dolus). An accidental case which could not 
be foreseen or, if foreseen, could not be avoided, excuses from all 
liability (Canon 2203). 

The principle is well established in ecclesiastical jurisprudence 
that no penalty for the breaking of a law is to be inflicted unless 
there has been moral guilt in the violation of a law. The moral 
obligation imposed by law is not only to avoid directly willful vio- 
lations of law, but also all things that may lead to other forms of 
infractions of the law (for instance, the omission of proper care 
and diligence in the performance of legal actions lest in their 
course things contrary to the law may incidentally occur). Like- 
wise the law imposes the moral obligation to avoid infraction of 
the law through mistake, forgetfulness, lack of attention to one’s 
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words or actions, from which incidentally violations of law may 
result. The Canon Law of the Church in this matter is based on 
the law of conscience. The precepts of the divine law, natural 
and revealed, and the prescriptions of the human authority, civil 
and ecclesiastical, impose obligation in conscience to do what is 
commanded and to refrain from doing what is prohibited. If so, 
it is evident that one is obliged in conscience not only to avoid 
directly willful infractions of the law but also to take reasonable 
precautions against incidental violations while one is engaged in 
lawful actions. If one does neglect such reasonable precautions 
and for that reason incidentally violates some law, one is accord- 
ing to the rule of Canon 2203 liable for the breaking of the law in 
proportion to the amount of negligence or neglect of due care. 
The judge in the ecclesiastical court is to determine the extent of 
the liability according to the proofs adduced to establish the lia- 
bility. The said Canon furthermore states that, if one did fore- 
see the violation of law and did not take those precautions which 
every prudent person would have employed to avoid the inciden- 
tal violation of the law, such carelessness is almost equivalent to 
a deliberate breaking of the law. 

The Code of Canon Law adheres to the common-sense experi- 
ence of mankind that there are accidents pure and simple which 
cannot be avoided, either because the evil effect of one’s action 
could not be foreseen or, if foreseen, could not be avoided. Where- 
fore, Canon 2203 states that in such circumstances there is no 
liability. For completeness’ sake the Code should have given a 
rule on the case where one does indeed foresee the incidental vio- 
lation of law arising from one’s lawful action, but considers one- 
self justified in permitting the incidental evil because one has a 
right to act. Many times in the course of human actions some 
law is violated incidentally, and the only way to avoid such vio- 
lations would be to abstain from acting. Such a check on one’s 
freedom of action would impose an intolerable burden in the ex- 
ercise of one’s rights. If, therefore, the action is lawful and the 
intention of the acting party is solely bent on the good effect of 
his action, he is entitled to act and is not responsible for the in- 
cidental evil caused by his action and foreseen by him. Why do 
canonists and moralists say that in such a contingency there 
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should be a proportionately grave reason to act? If the act it- 
self is lawful and the intention is good, why should there be ques- 
tion of a proportionate grave reason to act when one foresees 
that there will be evil consequences to his act? The reason seems 
to be that it is not rational to permit one’s action to disturb law 
and order, if little or no benefit is derived from the exercise of 
one’s right to act. 


Liability of Minors 


Unless the contrary is apparent, minority diminishes the lia- 
bility, and in a progressively greater degree as it approaches in- 
fancy (Canon 2204). 

Minors, according to Canon 88, are persons under the age of 
twenty-one years. In the Roman Law infants before completing 
their seventh year and children above seven but nearer to the 
age of infancy than to the age of puberty were not considered 
capable of committing a crime. Children near the age of puberty 
(12 years for girls, 14 for boys) were considered capable of com- 
mitting crimes with the exception of those crimes which required 
special maturity of judgment (e.g., perjury, some forms of forgery). 
The Roman Law wanted special mercy to be given to young of- 
fenders before they reached the age of majority. In Canon Law 
there was no explicit ruling to the effect that children before the 
age of seven were considered incapable of committing a crime, 
but, as Michiels (“‘De Delictis et Poenis,”’ I, 142) points out, the 
canonical doctrine founded on the principles of natural law and 
on some texts of the old Canon Law taught unanimously that 
children before the age of seven were considered incapable of 
committing a crime, and that no proof of guilt against them was 
admitted in the ecclesiastical courts. As to children who had 
reached the age of puberty, the common and accepted teaching 
was that they were capable of committing crimes and were there- 
fore held to the penalties of Canon Law. 

Concerning the criminal liability of children between the ages of 
seven and fourteen there was considerable disagreement between 
canonists of the former Canon Law. Some of them held them 
criminally liable, because they were capable of committing grave 
sin, and it is the sinfulness of the action which is the basis for the 
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criminal law of the Church and for the penalties attached to the 
sinful transgression of the laws. They did, however, admit that 
milder penalties should be imposed on young children than on 
those who are of age or near the year of majority. Other canon- 
ists taught that the criminal liability of children before the age of 
puberty was a matter of fact to be determined by the judge, for 
there were texts in the old Canon Law which said that children 
below the age of puberty were to be punished with milder penal- 
ties, and there were laws which excused them from some of the 
penalties. For children who were near the age of infancy, some 
canonists defended the opinion that there was a presumption in 
law which exempted them from criminal liability. Still other 
canonists claimed that before they reached the age of puberty 
children were not capable of committing a criminal offense, and 
therefore were free from all penalties of the law. There was no 
solid foundation in law for this complete exemption from criminal 
liability. 

The Code of Canon Law, in Canon 2204, speaks of minors, that 
is to say, of young persons from the age of seven to the age of 
twenty-one. Ordinarily, the Code states, minority lessens the 
imputability unless in a given case it is apparent from the facts 
and circumstances that there was complete malice. The extent 
of the excuse from criminal liability is expressed in a very equitable 
and practical manner, when the Code says that liability is lessened 
to a progressively greater degree as the age of the offender ap- 
proaches infancy. In the Canons on the application of the penal- 
ties of the law we shall find some regulations concerning children 
before the age of puberty and concerning young people from the age 
of puberty to the age of majority. 

What is the rule concerning criminal liability of young children 
in the law of the United States? Marshall, in his ‘““Common 
Legal Principles” (I, 72), quoting from a case says: ‘“‘Where a 
child is under the age of seven years, the law presumes him to be 
incapable of committing a crime; after the age of fourteen he is 
presumed to be responsible for his actions as entirely as if he were 
forty; but between the ages of seven and fourteen, no presump- 
tion of law arises at all, and that which is termed malicious in- 
tent—a guilty knowledge that he was doing wrong—must be 
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proved by evidence and cannot be presumed from the mere com- 
mission of the act.’’ Concerning some of the European countries, 
Michiels (‘‘De Delictis et Poenis,”’ I, 147) informs us that the age 
for criminal liability is set at nine years by the criminal code of 
Spain, at ten by the codes of Portugal and Bulgaria, at twelve by 
Hungary, at fourteen by Norway, Russia, Italy, Germany, and 
Switzerland. The age of absolute criminal liability is stated 
variously to begin at fifteen, at twenty, at twenty-two. Be- 
tween the age that excuses from all criminal liability and the age 
when young people become absolutely liable, many of the modern 
criminal codes speak of a relative liability, of doubtful and con- 
ditional responsibility, and the severity of the penalty is left to 
the discretion of the court. 











Enrich the Curriculum 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The modern elementary school cannot confine itself to the 
courses prescribed in the curriculum. There is to-day an in- 
creasing appreciation of the informal education experienced by 
every pupil. The education of the elementary school pupil is a 
continuous process. During his waking hours he is constantly sub- 
ject to the influence of educational agencies. The home, the school 
and other institutions provide both formal and informal education. 

This has been true in every age. But the number and the in- 
fluence of extra-school agencies to-day is greater than in any for- 
mer day. The pupil to-day undergoes experiences, habit-forming 
and habit-dissipating, that extend his knowledge and form his 
ideals and attitudes with greater rapidity and greater frequency 


than ever before. 
This state of affairs complicates the task of the school. It is 


not the function of the school to assume 7m toto the work of educa- 
ting the pupil. Conservative educators to-day fear that the school 
has taken over a number of functions that properly belong to the 
home. The home has a primary right and duty that the school 
cannot absorb or alienate. But the school as the chief educational 
agency, the institution weighted with greatest responsibility in 
the formal education of the child, must look to the development of 
the whole child, mental, moral and physical. The school must 
direct, even control, the proper relation and articulation of the 
formal and the informal education of the child. In the parlance 
of the day, ‘“‘the school is charged with the responsibility of 
training young people for worthy citizenship.’”” The Catholic 
educator gladly accepts this responsibility and extends it to in- 
clude training for citizenship in this world and in the next. 

It is possible for the school to give the very best formal educa- 
tion to the pupil and yet fail to achieve this ideal. In the words 
of Doctor Reavis, “‘if the school through formal training supplies its 


pupils with a knowledge of society, but neglects to direct or to regu- 
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late the practices of its young people as functioning members of the 
social order, education comes to an impasse.” It is easy to para- 
phrase these words and say that Catholic education comes to an 
impasse when the parish elementary school supplies a formal 
knowledge of the Faith, but neglects to form the habits of its 
young disciples as functioning members of the supernatural order. 

Secular educators generally are now accepting or developing a 
philosophy that requires the elementary school to broaden its 
objectives and include the informal education of its pupils. Civic 
habits and attitudes, civil ideals and practices, have become the 
shibboleth of the hour. The formal education common in elemen- 
tary schools a generation ago contributed very little to practical 
citizenship. To-day the school stresses the articulation of civic 
knowledge with worthy civic practices. Classroom work alone 
cannot supply all the elements of training for worthy member- 
ship in ordered society. The newer conception of the school as a 
social laboratory provides an atmosphere and an environment in 
which the pupil learns through doing and develops right and 
wholesome civic attitudes and ideals towards the social activi- 
ties carried on in the laboratory. This participation and activity 
on the part of the pupil challenges his initiative and makes him 
accept a large measure of personal responsibility. Under proper 
guidance the pupil acquires experience as a functioning citizen. 

The Catholic educator accepts this philosophy and expands it. 
The aim and the ideal of Catholic education is the Christian 
citizen. There is no activity, occupation or interest of the truly 
Christian man in which religion does not hold a place. Religion 
must pervade and permeate the educational process, formal and 
informal. While the practical functioning citizen is an ideal, this 
ideal cannot be complete without giving proper attention to the 
religious as well as the civic aspects of the process of his formation. 
The Catholic school stresses the articulation of civic and religious 
knowledge with civic and religious practices. 

It becomes at once apparent that the parish school has a 
larger task in the achieving of this larger ideal. Formal civic 
education is not enough, nor will formal religious education give 
us the truly religious man. A very human tendency to follow 
the line of least resistance has led teachers and educators, secular 
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and religious, into a pitfall. Both groups have offered the pupil a 
body of formal knowledge under the seeming assumption that this 
body of knowledge will automatically function in effective living. 
Rumblings of discontent, of dissatisfaction with the net result of 
the formal education process, have stirred investigation into the 
content of the curriculum. 

Research has given us many changes in the content of the course 
in every common school subject, and has prompted the use of 
informal educational agencies that may make this revised cur- 
riculum better serve the life needs of the individual pupil. The 
teaching of religion has not been immune from this formalism. 
Recently Archbishop MecNicholas called attention to the fact 
that the Baltimore Catechism and other Catechisms failed to 
stress the virtues sufficiently. Compendiums of Christian Doc- 
trine have confined themselves to teaching the Catholic Faith as 
a body of truth. May we not say that the first purpose of a course 
in religion should be to present our Faith as a way of life? This 
procedure need in no way interfere with the memorization of 
clear statements of dogma. 

It is not our purpose to treat of the vitalizing of the teaching 
of religion. Rather do we here limit ourselves to some presenta- 
tion and estimate of the present movement to vitalize the teach- 
ing process generally through the articulation of the formal and 
the informal education of the pupil. A chief agency in effecting 
this articulation is the introduction of extra-curriculum activities. 
These activities are a development of the past twenty-five years. 
To-day the term is almost a misnomer. Many activities first 
introduced as extra-curriculum are now embodied in the modern 
curriculum. A certain degree of overlapping does not destroy 
the value of the discussion or of the activity. In the last analysis 
extra-curriculum activities are a part of the movement to broaden 
and enrich the curriculum. They serve the school’s purpose to 
develop and thoroughly socialize the pupil. 

Pupils will associate. The period at which the urge to associate 
asserts itself is commonly termed the gangage. Dr. Hannah found 
that pupils of grades seven to twelve spontaneously engage in 
extra-class activities. It becomes the task of the school to give 
needed direction to pupils in the better use of leisure time. Spon- 
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taneous activities may lead to unwholesome and detrimental 
experiences. Unless the school assumes the guidance of these 
activities, they may nullify the values of classroom work. Ob- 
viously the relationship of in-school and out-of-school activities 
is complementary. The reading and the listening that are neces- 
sary to master the abstract work of formal education repel 
many children with little talent for this type of work. The satis- 
factions derived from the more concrete work of extra-curriculum 
projects give the child a new interest, strengthen his morale, 
and vitalize all his school work. 

We need not fear to introduce these activities into the elemen- 
tary grades. They are an accepted part of the junior high school 
plan and serve to achieve the ideal of effective socialization. The 
8-4 plan is much more common in the parish school system. We 
commonly include grades seven and eight in the elementary 
school. Even among pupils from grades three to six, Eberhardt 
(in his ‘“The Extra-School Education of Intermediate Grade 
Children’’) finds a tendency to associate in games, sports and 
club projects. This growing tendency in these early years gives 
the school an opportunity to direct the development of social 
behavior and guide the transformation of the individual into a 
member of society. Even the social training program of the 
kindergarten has a value, but it is difficult to prove that the 
kindergarten is superior in this respect to the well-disciplined 
home. The possible socializing value makes extra-curriculum 
activities important in all stages of the child’s development. 

The experiences of school children outside of school vary 
greatly. It devolves upon the school and upon the principal 
as administrator to organize a well-rounded program of extra- 
curriculum activities, a program designed to afford every pupil 
opportunity for those social experiences deemed fundamental 
to balanced development. Every pupil will profit through 
participation in civic activities, recreation, and the pursuit of 
special interests. These are the essential elements of a program 
of extra-curriculum activities. 

It may be necessary to stimulate the phlegmatic child, but 
the reward is great. The child who is averse to all activity, 
mental or physical, is a problem. The teacher who artificially 
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stimulates such a child to an interest in stamp collecting, for 
instance, may solve the problem. The aroused stamp collector 
begins to associate freely with others having a like interest, he 
has a topic of conversation and an avenue of endless activity, 
and he now takes a freshened interest in all his school work. 
His interest in history and geography may date from the day 
he realized that a successful stamp collector must have a knowl- 
edge of these subjects. 

We may classify extra-curriculum activities in a number of 
ways, but it is possible to build a functional organization of them 
around the three topics suggested by Reavis: civic activities, 
recreation, and the pursuit of special interests. The civic ac- 
tivities should train the pupil to coéperate with groups. The 
social value of such group codperation is often greater to the 
individual than any value afforded by the formal lessons of the 
classroom. The first civic activity with very young children is 
the civic club organized by the classroom teacher in the class- 
room. The classroom civic club may at first afford only a 
stimulus to practical classroom activities. But little urging will 
be needed to arouse a common interest in the cleanliness of the 
individual, the good order of the classroom, health practices, 
and the bulletin board. The civic club in the parish school has 
this added advantage: the children know intimately the sacrifices 
necessary to provide and maintain the school that serves only 
for their education. They should be made to feel that the school 
belongs to them, and that they have a sacred responsibility to 
preserve it. 

The wise administrator of a civic club will miss no chance to 
correlate club activities with formal instruction in civics. The 
developing school citizen readily sees the need of mastering the 
higher reaches of formal civics that may fit him for effective 
citizenship in post-school days. The teacher sees new values 
in a club which gives purpose to much formal instruction that 
but for the club would appear to both teacher and pupil as a 
mere abstraction. The civic club may at first be feasible only 
with the upper grade pupils, but there is good precedent for 
civic clubs, with progressive complexity of function, in all grades 
of the elementary school. 
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In matters affecting the school as a whole, a central council, 
made up of representatives from every classroom club, may be 
a source of effective action. The principal will not allow pro- 
fessional propagandists to use school clubs for their purposes, 
but very often a central council becomes a powerful instrument 
in swaying pupil opinion in favor of plans for the betterment of 
the school. A central council can properly undertake a drive 
to improve punctuality, order, speech, conduct, or the care of 
school property. Pupils will accept projects suggested by their 
own elected representatives in the central council. A teacher 
or a principal might experience opposition or indifference in 
trying to promote alone the same projects. 

School civic clubs demand an abundance of activities. Here is 
a challenge to the imagination as well as to the initiative of the 
principal or the teacher who acts as sponsor. The central council 
and each classroom club may draw up a constitution and by-laws. 
All members readily develop interest in such projects as a school 
election. Upper grade members will read extensively to discuss 
topics of social and civic interest. There must be continuous 
functional activity, else the club will languish and die. Teachers 
can with a little study devise a schedule of civic projects. Under 
proper guidance club members will readily and profitably discuss 
such civic topics as coéperation, respect for property, use of 
leisure, punctuality, thrift, patriotism, courtesy, kindness, health, 
cleanliness, fair play, and safety. 

It is, of course, a mistake to limit club activity to the ad- 
ministrative needs of the school. But these auxiliary activities 
have a value in developing habits of service and responsibility. 
The adolescent especially will enter into projects where service 
to others is an ideal. Pupils of all ages should take pride in the 
appearance of their school. In the parish school system a clean- 
up squad may work with a will from the conviction that they 
are conserving a common possession—the school plant. Dr. 
Schwass, in his “Concrete Examples of Training and Citizen- 
ship,” proposes a number of activities that have a universal 
appeal when properly presented: caring for lost and found 
articles; inspecting walls, fences and toilets, for evidence of 
defacement; collecting clothing for poor children; conducting 
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community clean-up campaigns; caring for the school lunch 
room; making costumes for special school programs, and writing 
letters to or visiting pupils who are ill. 

The alert principal may introduce even into the elementary 
school a measure of pupil participation in school control. Many 
school administrators decry such participation, but the value in 
developing ideals of service, leadership and responsibility is very 
tangible. Roberts and Draper found 45 of 62 elementary schools 
in Seattle with some form of pupil participation in school govern- 
ment. It is rare in parish schools. Within our experience a 
rather elaborate system of court procedure was carried out by 
elected pupil officers in administrating discipline. Officers re- 
ported disciplinary infractions at sessions of the school court 
held twice weekly. 

Everyone concedes the advantage, the need, of safety patrol 
work. This is a type of participation in school control. The 
safety patrol functions efficiently not only in guarding younger 
children amid the hazards of traffic, but also in arousing safety 
consciousness among the pupils, in conducting fire drills, in 
reporting accidents, and in rendering first aid. The school 
needs a man as sponsor of the safety patrol group. In the parish 
school system the pastor or the assistant pastor should assist 
the principal by taking over the direction of the patrol. It is 
not fitting that a teaching Sister assume the duties of a traffic 
officer in guiding her charges across a congested thoroughfare. 
Yet, in the absence of school patrols and municipal traffic pro- 
tection, we have seen teaching Sisters trying to control the flow 
of traffic that their pupils might cross in safety. 

A word from the pastor to the pupil body will strengthen the 
authority of the patrol. His word of appreciation makes amends 
to the patrol members for the caustic comments of pedestrians 
and motorists. The patrol asks no reward, but the work deserves 
recognition. Some fund or organization may well provide rain- 
coats or all-weather cloaks. Service in the patrol should not entail 
the sacrifice of recreation periods. Safety patrols have proved their 
worth. In the city of Chicago traffic fatalities among school 
children have been checked, and authorities attribute a large 
measure of the improvement to the work of the safety patrol. 
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Many country schools have no traffic hazards. The rural 
principal may provide a medium of pupil participation through 
the organizing of a monitor staff. The chief function of the 
monitor is to assist with the internal control of the school. Only 
schools in congested areas have an external traffic problem, but 
there are internal traffic problems in every school. The parish 
school has been slow to utilize the monitor idea. Teachers, 
over-worked teachers, have charge of all movements within the 
school building. Monitorship, a reward to older pupils of high 
merit, develops qualities of leadership, responsibility, codperation 
and service. 

The monitors can easily relieve teachers of the control of lines, 
of the maintenance of order in laboratories, lunch room, audi- 
torium, gymnasium and library, of the ringing of session bells, 
and of the distributing of supplies. The progressive relaxation 
of disciplinary restraints, so necessary in adolescence, is easily 
effected in the monitorial plan. The pupils are thrown ‘on 
their own”’ to a great extent, and learn to accept discipline as 
they will meet it in adult life. Control is exercised by a person 
very little removed from their own status. This is the adult 
situation. Many parish school pupils become problems in adult 
life because they have learned to respect disciplinary restraints 
only when imposed by a superior in a religious garb. 

We shall undertake further treatment of extra-curriculum 


activities in a future article. 











A Case of Distributive Justice 
By M. V. KEL Ly, C.S.B. 


Can any man make a million dollars in a lifetime? 

At the outset it is important to emphasize the word, ‘“‘make.”’ 
That there are a number of men capable of getting possession of 
a million dollars, and getting possession of that amount without 
violation of the civil law, can readily be admitted. For a large 
proportion of such men, if not for all, their methods and activities 
would probably be better described by the word, “take.” In 
commercial transactions, the exchange of goods and money or of 
goods for money, they may not take more than the law allows 
and still accumulate a million dollars or more. 

How is wealth made? How is it actually produced? Two 
elements contribute: (1) the natural resources which God has 
placed here for man’s benefit, and (2) work, either of head or hand, 
which man puts into them. Very few of these natural resources 
possess much value until man’s work has been applied to them. 

These natural resources come chiefly under four headings: (1) 
the land; (2) the water (rivers, lakes and seas); (3) the forest, 
and (4) mines of every kind. On which one of these can any man 
by the application of his own labor of head and hand produce in 
one single lifetime the equivalent of a million dollars? Has it 
ever really been done? Is there any such case on record in the 
world’s history? 

In the search for and acquisition of valuable minerals conditions 
might be such that one man by his own unaided efforts might 
produce a large quantity of valuable ore. Most likely even this 
has never happened. Certainly, however, no man has ever pro- 
duced a million dollars by his own work as a farmer, fisherman, or 
timberman. This statement applies also to the case where the 
individual man was in possession of the best machinery available 
for his purposes. 

It will be answered, of course, that in most of these efforts a 
man cannot produce the best results alone. A number of men 
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uniting their forces and supplementing one another in the forest 
or mining or manufacture may accomplish, as compared with 
what a man can do alone, a result altogether out of proportion to 
their numbers. In certain cases, for instance, ten men might 
accomplish a hundred times as much as one man. On the sup- 
position that each one was paid in accordance with his contribu- 
tion to the complete result, can we recall any case which gave 
any one of the ten a million dollars in a lifetime? 

There are farmers possessed of rare capacity, rare energy, and 
rare thrift. Give one of these men land of the highest quality 
and sufficient to keep himself and nine others employed long 
hours every day. It is simply a truism that there is not the remot- 
est possibility of his accumulating a million dollars in the longest 
life alloted to man. 

There are manufacturers, however, who, by employing (say) a 
thousand men, roll up a bank account of a million dollars. The 
question then arises: Who made it—the manufacturer or his 
workmen? That the manufacturer gave his employes a living 
wage does not establish beyond controversy that all the remainder 
belonged to him. He furnished the necessary capital, the capacity 
for managing and directing affairs, and most likely close applica- 
tion to the interest of the factory. This was his contribution. 
How does it compare with the contribution made by one thousand 
employes who gave the days of a lifetime, varied degrees of skill, 
industry, faithfulness to duty—almost everything they had to 
give, who worked many of them at disagreeable, repulsive or 
exhausting tasks, who had families to support, grave responsibili- 
ties to assume in their private lives? On what ground can we 
maintain that to this army of faithful workers is due merely a 
living wage, and whatever is left of the output of their efforts 
belongs to the one man who supervised and directed their labor 
and at the same time controlled sufficient capital or credit to 
make business possible? Most likely we should find that if every 
one in the undertaking—employer and employes—were paid 
according to their respective contributions, no one of the thousand 
and one would have amassed anything approaching one million 
dollars. 

Apostles of technocracy tell us that thanks to the progress of 
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invention the day is near at hand when one man will be sufficient 
forafactory. Perfected machinery will do everything else. Given 
a manufacturer possessing adequate capital and a vigorous de- 
mand for his product, it is conceivable that by pursuing the ordi- 
nary ways of business he might easily accumulate millions. This 
will be possible if he has a monopoly of the output, or if he and 
all others producing the same article agree on the selling price— 
that is to say, they agree to charge the purchaser beyond what 
was just. Fair, honest dealing would require that the manufac- 
turer allow himself at most a reasonable remuneration for his 
time, skill, risk, possible loss—and nothing more. His charges 
for goods should secure him this and nothing more. Millions he 
could amass only by selling his goods at the price the traffic will 
bear—which is nothing more or less than extortion. 

How much may the inventor claim in remuneration for his 
contribution to society? Because of his invention wealth may be 
produced in millions. The machine or machines he has perfected 
make possible the conversion of nature’s unused products into 
highly serviceable goods, and that in number or quantity almost 
beyond computation. A large proportion of the world’s popula- 
tion are benefiting by it. It has lightened their labor, or it has 
given them the use of most desirable commodities they otherwise 
could not have had. In short, his invention has given society 
wealth that reaches into hundreds of millions. For all this can 
he justly claim a million dollars from society? If by an authorized 
system of royalties he is levying a tax upon the users of the com- 
modities in question, a tax which nets him a million dollars or 
more, is it really his, is he taking it honestly? 

Defenders of his position, of course, will argue that society 
should be willing and, as a fact, is perfectly willing to allow him a 
very generous remuneration in return for what he has done for 
its several members. He can continue to collect such royalties 
without any remonstrance from those who in the end must pay 
the bill. People generally would rather pay this tax than be 
without the commodity to which the inventor has given existence. 
That is to say, he has them in a position where they can be forced 
to pay, whether they are agreeable or not. He takes advantage 
of this, exacts a large royalty, and becomes a millionaire. How 
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about this? It can hardly be argued that each person’s contribu- 
tion to his millions is distinctly a voluntary gift.! 

Then, what about this aspect of the case? The inventive genius 
possessed by this man was a rare gift from God. Why did God 
giveit to him? Was it that humanity might be benefited—or that 
he, the inventor, might amass millions? Is the latter supposition 
defensible under any circumstance? 

We might also examine the case of the possessor of a farm in 
which rich veins of minerals had been discovered. Possibly some 
mining company will give him a million dollars for his claim. 
It is not certain that this has ever happened; but on the supposi- 
tion that such could happen, can he conscientiously accept the 
million dollars? Who will pay it eventually? Of course, those 
who will use in their finished form the products made of such 
minerals. The users of those products will have to pay a higher 
price for them because of the million dollars which he collected 
from the mining company. Is he justified in placing this tax 
on all those consumers? By the tax imposed a million dollars 
comes to him for which he has done no work, exercised no skill, 
made no outlay, and of the greater part of which he has no need. 


1 It is, of course, very seldom that the inventor himself receives more than an in- 
finitesimal percentage of the impost levied on the consumer.—EbITors. 











Answers to Questions 


The Confessor’s Work 


Question: I know from the moral theologies that the confessor is 
to be a father, physician, teacher and judge to the soul of the penitent. 
Just how much of all this must he be to each penitent? One hears of 
complaints that one is too slow, another too fast, in hearing confessions. 
Is there any rule by which one can avoid both extremes, and feel that 
one has functioned conscientiously ? 


NEO-SACERDOS. 


Answer: The confessor must at all times be a conscientious 
judge in the administration of the Sacrament of Penance. A 
short prayer before entering the confessiona! to beg God for the 
proper spirit, for light and guidance, is appropriate. Since con- 
fession of one’s sins is difficult and distasteful to most people, the 
priest should avoid everything that makes it unnecessarily dis- 
agreeable. If the penitent has properly confessed his sins, the 
priest should not “‘rub it in,”’ for nobody likes the harping on one’s 
sins. If some important matter has been insufficiently told, the 
necessary question concerning the kind or number of sins should 
be briefly and politely asked. Whether an admonition or instruc- 
tion should be given, depends on various circumstances. Gen- 
erally speaking, it seems to us that the fewer the words the better, 
because most people are under a nervous tension at the time and 
not in the best mental condition to profit by what is being said. 
Besides, the priest himself who has many confessions to hear is 
under a nervous strain, and should not be expected to give more 
time than necessary to the individual penitents. There is no 
need of questioning persons who seem to know how to make their 
confession, and it would be offensive to annoy them with numer- 
ous questions about the Commandments of God or other obliga- 
tions. The one most important thing is the proper disposition 
of the soul for the divine pardon, a true detestation of sin, and the 
will and resolution not to sin again, which includes, of course, the 
willingness to avoid unnecessary occasions of sin and to watch 
oneself in the necessary occasions so as to make the danger to sin 
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as remote as possible under the circumstances. Long-standing 
habits of sin, especially immodesty, are difficult to correct, and if 
no effort is made from one confession to another so that there 
is the same number of falls into the same sin within the same 
length of time, the confessor has reason to doubt the good disposi- 
tion which ordinarily he has to suppose with people who appar- 
ently make a good confession. While it is certain that God does 
not ratify the absolution by the priest given to an improperly 
disposed penitent and therefore the priest may not knowingly 
attempt to absolve such a one, refusal of absolution should not be 
resorted to unless it is certain that the person is not properly dis- 
posed for the divine pardon. 


Proper Pastor Sending Couple to Be Married by Another Pastor 


Question: Pastor X receives from his Ordinary a dispensation mixie 
religionis et disparitatis cultus ad cautelam for one of his parishioners. 
Can the same pastor X delegate another pastor to perform the ceremony 
outside the limits of his own parish or territory—that is to say, send them 
to another parish to be married? According to Aertnys, No. 838, 
vol. II, ‘‘usus delegationis, ut valide utatur, debet assistere intra limites 
territorii delegantis.”’ 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Answer: Aertnys speaks of a different case from the one here 
given. He has in mind a priest coming into a pastor’s parish to 
marry a couple. Naturally the pastor can delegate only what 
powers he himself has. He has authority to witness marriages 
within the boundaries of his parish, and not beyond that. That is 
why the permission which the proper pastor gives to the parties to 
go to some other parish to be married is not a delegation of that 
pastor, but a courtesy extended to a fellow-priest because the 
couple for some reason or other wants to get married there. The 
Church made sure of the validity of the marriage by ruling that 
any pastor who marries people in his own parish, no matter where 
they come from, marries them validly, supposing that there is no 
diriment impediment between them. If a pastor marries out- 
siders without the permission of the proper pastor or of the Or- 
dinary, he may be punished by the bishop and even be deprived 
of his parish if he does not heed the warning and repeatedly vio- 
lates canonical discipline in matters (as in marriage) wherein it 
is very important to observe the laws of the Church. 
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Catholic Keeping Company with Non-Catholic 


Question: Some maintain that a Catholic entertaining courtship 
with a non-Catholic with the intention of marriage commits a mortal 
sin because of Canon 1059, which says that the Church most severely 
forbids the marriage between a Catholic and a Protestant or schismatic. 
The same applies to marriage between a Catholic and an unbaptized 
party according to Canon 1071. Others deny that there is grave sin 
in such company-keeping, because the Church grants dispensations 
under the conditions laid down in Canon 1061. What is to be said about 


this question? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: The correspondent evidently has in mind the practical 
question whether a Catholic, of whom the confessor knows that 
he or she is keeping company with a non-Catholic and is not will- 
ing to give up the courtship, could be absolved by the priest. 
We cannot here repeat all that has been written in the pages of 
this REVIEW on mixed marriages. We suggest that our corre- 
spondent study the small volume published by Father Ter Haar, 
C.SS.R., translated into English by Father Connell, C.SS.R. 
(“Mixed Marriages and Their Remedies,’’ New York City). It 
is evident that the prohibition of the Church concerning mixed 
marriages is not absolute, for Canon 1061 provides for dispen- 
sation. In fact, it is practically impossible to forbid all mixed 
marriages in countries where the non-Catholics everywhere out- 
number by far the Catholic population, as in the United States 
and in many other countries. Father Ter Haar says: ‘“‘It is cer- 
tainly a grievous sin to begin company-keeping with a view to a 
future marriage with a non-Catholic, if the Catholic has no 
weighty reasons for it, and the only motive is a blind love and a 
strong mutual affection. We have seen above that it is a grievous 
sin in itself to make up one’s mind to contract a marriage of this 
kind even with a dispensation which has, so to say, been extorted, 
and even though the guarantees have been given. If this is so, 
then it is also a grievous sin to begin company-keeping with a 
marriage of this kind in view, since the action includes the inten- 
tion to do what is forbidden under pain of grievous sin” (p. 129). 

Concerning absolution, the same author wants the confessor 
(who finds out that the penitent is courting a non-Catholic) to 
inquire into the matter to see whether there are sufficiently grave 
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reasons for eventually marrying a non-Catholic. He says: “If 
the penitent, having no solid reason for contracting a mixed mar- 
riage and admonished of his wrongdoing, refuses to break off com- 
pany-keeping, he cannot receive absolution” (p. 133). 

All this sounds like a new doctrine, though it is only the logical 
conclusio: ‘soit the principles upheld by the Church. Even in 
these days of 1 .sunderstood freedom and independence, it is still 
true that he who does not hear the Church, “let him be to thee 
as the heathen and publican” (Matt., xviii. 17). Practically, we 
are fairly certain that the confessors in the United States do not 
act as explained above. Why? Is it not certain that the Catho- 
lic who willfully continues in his disobedience to a grave law of the 
Church is not properly disposed for sacramental absolution? 
Undoubtedly, if one was sure of the state of mind of the penitent. 
Actually, the people do not consider the matter so serious, be- 
cause they are accustomed to deal with the non-Catholics that 
surround them in all the affairs of daily life and grow in each 
other’s love and affection quite naturally if they happen to be 
brought into contact with likeable people. As to the confessor, it 
is practically impossible for him to decide whether a person has 
special reasons for keeping company with a non-Catholic. Be- 
sides, it seems to be beyond his jurisdiction to give a decision in a 
matter which belongs to the external forum of the Church. As 
in very few instances will the confessor find out that his penitents 
are keeping company with non-Catholics, he can do very little to 
stop mixed marriages. A concerted action throughout all the 
dioceses of the United States in reference to this matter is neces- 
sary to achieve results. The need of a remedy is apparent, but 
to know just what to do is more than we dare to suggest. The 
problem is as immense as the extent of our country and its in- 
numerable varying conditions in the different dioceses. 


Baptism of Children Four or Five Years Old.—The Light Lunch 
on Fast Days 


Question: In the issue of May, 1935, you mention that an adult could 
not receive valid Baptism unless he knew what Baptism was. It hap- 
pens at times that Catholic parents neglect the Baptism of their chil- 
dren until they are four or five years of age. Now, the priest will try to 
give those children some idea of God and of Jesus coming into this world 
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to atone for our sins and make us children of God. If the priest, think- 
ing that the child is not sufficiently developed to understand anything 
about the Sacraments, does not specially speak of Baptism, is there any 
question about the validity of the Baptism of children who are near to 
the age of reason? 

If at the light lunch on fast days soups are served which are to a 
large part made of milk, how much of food value is one to attribute to 
such soups? It is generally taught that one should not take much more 
than eight ounces of food at the light lunch, if one is bound to fast. 
How should one consider liquid foods? 

READER. 

Answer; The Canons of the Church on the Baptism of adults 
(cfr. Canon 745, § 2, n. 2, 752-754) clearly teach that no adult 
should be baptized unless he knows what Baptism is and desires 
to receive it. In the matter of Baptism, Canon Law considers 
children who have reached the use of reason equivalent to adults 
(cfr. Canon 745, § 2, n.2). The age at which the Church con- 
siders a child responsible for his actions is the completed seventh 
year of age (cfr. Canon 88, §3). Canon 745, § 2, n. 1 states that, 
when there is question of Baptism, the terms parvuli or infantes 
apply to those children who according to Canon 88, § 3, have not 
yet come to the use of reason. There is, therefore, no obligation 
to instruct children for Baptism if they have not completed their 
seventh year of age. They need not have the intention to receive 
Baptism; to them it is a free gift of God transmitted to them by 
the Church. Thus, God comes to their aid because of their 
helplessness. Those who are able to codperate with the grace of 
God can be saved only by coéperation. Evidently so, for God 
cannot be supposed to force His gifts on a person who is able to 
say whether or not he wants them. 

Concerning the light lunch on fast days, milk has always been 
considered a food; in fact, it is one of the most nutritious foods. 
We should not care to say that a person who takes eight ounces 
of milk has taken all that is allowed at the light lunch. Nobody, 
we believe, would like to go to that extreme. However, the 
milk should be considered as part of the food taken at the light 
lunch. Those who can observe the fast without injury to their 
work and their health, must do so because the law of the Church 
prescribes it. There is no way of determining with mathemati- 
cal precision the amount of food permissible at the light lunch. 
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The spirit of mortification is what the Church desires. One has 
to eat enough to live without a gnawing stomach; and since no 
two human systems are alike, no one rule as to quantity of food 
reasonably needed to keep healthy and efficient can be applied to 
all men. Good will and sound judgment must enter into the ob- 
servance of the regulations of the Church. 


Concerning Abortion 


Question: Ina discussion A maintained that there must be post-Code 
approved authors who hold as probable the opinion that the excommuni- 
cation in Canon 2350 is not incurred if the fetus is not ‘“‘animatus’’ in the 
sense of the Scholastic theory about the soul. B surmises that there 
are no such authors. He adds that if some of the post-Code approved 
authors still agreed with the pre-Code ones, and no authentic interpre- 
tation of Canon 2350 had been given, the question would remain open. 
What about the matter? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: We have consulted a number of authors on Canon 
Law and Moral Theology, and find that they are agreed as to the 
abolition of the former distinction between a “fetus animatus”’ 
and a ‘“‘fetus non animatus,’’ and none states that any Catholic 
author defends the opinion that the old distinction may still be 
applied in the question of excommunication with which those pro- 
curing abortion are punished. There are, of course, hundreds of 
authors in Canon Law and Moral Theology, and we cannot tell 
what some of them have written concerning this question. Un- 
der the old Canon Law an abortion procured about three months 
after conception (eighty days, to be exact) would not subject the 
guilty party to the canonical penalty. However, long betore 
the Code the official text by which excommunication was pro- 
nounced against those procuring abortion, the Constitution 
“‘Apostolicze Sedis’’ (October 12, 1869), made no reference to the 
“fetus animatus” or ‘‘non-animatus,’’ but simply said: ‘‘Procu- 
rantes abortum, effectu secuto.’”’ It seems immaterial whether 
the fetus has a human soul at the time it is criminally dislodged 
from its natural abode, for the conception (7.e., the union of the 
maternal ovum and the man’s seed having taken place) the new 
creature is destined to be a human being, and the Church forbids 
to disturb it in its development before maturity. At the present 
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state of knowledge of the human being, nobody can tell with cer- 
tainty when God creates the human soul and infuses it into the 
human embryo. The common opinion at present is that God 
does so at the very moment of fecundation. The Church seems 
to favor this opinion when she prescribes in Canon 747 that every 
abortive fetus, no matter at what stage of pregnancy, should be 
baptized: if it shows sure signs of life, the baptism is to be abso- 
lute; if life is doubtful, the baptism is conditional. 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 
The Excellence of Theology 


The moral upheaval of the modern world is the direct consequence of 
the prevalent intellectual chaos. Conduct is the result of principles. 
If the intellect, abdicating its rdle of ruler and guide, throws the reins 
on the neck of the will, that naturally blind faculty will race onward like 
a horse that has not been broken in, and the end is disaster. Ours is 
an age of unbridled intellectual curiosity. The only field which modern 
men shrink from exploring is the broad, sunny expanses of theology, 
though theology is the supreme science and the highest glory of the 
human mind. A return to theological studies is the most crying need 
of our time. Realizing this, the editors of the Revue Thomiste devote the 
July-October issue of this important Review to a study of the influence 
of theology on conduct, “‘Theologie et Action” being the title of the 
of the double number of over three hundred pages. Fr. Messant,O.P., 
writes on the intellectual réle of theology in the apostolate, and Fr. 
Garigou-Lagrange on theology and the life of faith. But I should 
like to draw special attention to a paper by Fr. Philipon on theology as 
the noblest possession of the human mind. 


Philosophy is the highest natural knowledge; but, since its principles 
as well as its conclusions remain within the purely natural sphere, 
philosophy cannot be called, in an absolute sense, the supreme science 
for the simple reason that the end and purpose of human life itself 
transcend the purely natural order. Sound philosophy, by studying and 
observing the characteristic working of human nature, is led to con- 
clude to its spirituality. The true purpose of life is “contemplation,” 
that is, knowledge from which nothing in the wide world is excluded. 
The world for man, man for God, is the only true philosophy. However, 
in all this we still remain on the natural plane. 

Mystical theology is the highest wisdom, but it is not scientific, inas- 
much as it is a particular, individual experience—a kind of participation 
of divine wisdom. The mystic judges of all things rather by what is 
called a connatural, passive experience or sympathy, than by a logical 
and deductive process; his knowledge is infused rather than acquired. 


Theology alone is, in the strict sense of the word, the supreme knowl- 
edge of which man is capable. It proceeds like all human sciences, 
judging all things according to the laws of the human mind but as 
illumined and strengthened by the light of faith and revelation. The 
theologian begins where the philosopher leaves off. Starting from a 
study of the effects, philosophy arrives laboriously at the certainty of 
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God’s existence, though it knows but little of His nature. ‘“Theology,”’ 
as one of its princes, John of St. Thomas, declares, ‘‘has for its principles 
nothing created, but God Himself and divine truths, and it is from them 
that it starts to reason.’’ Catholic action covers an immense field—but 
nothing lasting will be accomplished unless men are brought back to the 
study of theology, that is, to the contemplation of life in the light of 
revelation, for only when they see their existence in its true perspective 
(viz., themselves as creatures with an everlasting destiny in front of them) 
will they bring their practical conduct in harmony with such a prospect. 


Co-Education in India and Elsewhere 


The New Review (published by Macmillan & Co., Calcutta, Bombay 
etc.) is a very lively monthly now just over half a year old. The articles 
are signed both by Europeans and, as is only right, by not a few Hindus. 
In its comparatively short career the New Review has already published 
important papers. The July issue has a highly interesting one on the 
question of Co-education for India. The writer, T. N. Signeira, discusses 
the pros and cons of co-education in general. His view is that you may 
instruct boys and girls simultaneously, but you cannot educate them 
together, if you take the word education in its true sense, precisely be- 
cause of the enormous difference between the two sexes. Boys are 
not superior to girls, girls are not the inferiors of boys—they are essen- 
tially different. That there are advantages in boys and girls not being 
kept wholly apart, is obvious; but this mixing should be confined to 
children of the same family. Some of the most ardent advocates of co- 
education, as well as the wiser ones among them, are evidently aware of 
possible dangers. ‘“‘The sexes should be taught together, and taught 
separately, taught by men and by women,” says J. A. Thomson. As 
for India, the author of the article has no use for co-education. 


Community Life for Secular Priests in France 


One of the most pressing needs of the Church in France is the supply 
of priests. The war has levied an appalling toll on the French clergy, 
and as a result of this and other causes there are a great many parishes 
with no pastor of their own. One solution of the problem was that found 
by the Abbé Mangon who, at the age of sixty, resigned a parish which 
had been his home for over twenty-eight years, in order to initiate a 
corporate apostolate by priests living in the same house, following a rule 
or order of the day not unlike that of a monastery and between them 
serving a number of villages and hamlets from the common center. This 
first community of pastoral clergy originated in 1910, at Larchant in 
the Département of Seine-et-Marne. After the war the work had to be 
reorganized. In 1925 three priests were serving a territory of 140 square 
kilometers (comprising thirteen villages), and, whereas that district had 
been known as an ecclesiastical Siberia chiefly owing to the spiritual 
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coldness of the people, there were now 3000 Communions and the 
Catechism was regularly taught in thirteen churches, in eleven of which 
the Blessed Sacrament was reserved. The example of Larchant has 
been copied in several other places with wonderful benefits both to the 
people and to the priests themselves. It is easy to see the enormous 
advantages that must accrue from such a life in common. But it would 
be foolish to overlook its drawbacks, and it is certainly the mind and 
tradition of the Church that each village or town, in fact every important 
group of the faithful, should have its own shepherd and spiritual father. 
Moreover, it is the lawful ambition of a secular priest to have his own 
home as well as his own church. But where several priests (viz., a rector 
and his curates) actually do live together, much may be learned from a 
book with the rather lengthy title: “Aux temps héroiques de l’apostolat 
des campagnes: Le chanoine Mangon et la premiére communauté 
sacerdotale de Larchant. Parle R.P. Pierre Marie Bretonnet.” L’Action 
Catholique of July 20 gives an excellent summary of this work. 


Persecution of the Church in Germany 


The oppression of the Church (in fact, of every form of Christianity), 
which has long been latent in Germany, is rapidly becoming an open 
persecution. By being less insidious and frankly violent and brutal, 
it will be the less dangerous. In Stimmen der Zeit of July, Fr. Max 
Pribilla, S.J., has an inspiring article by which he instills fresh courage 
into the hearts of his country-men. What he writes contains a message 
for all of us, for ‘‘there are many anti-christs.”” The first thing to do is 
not to wonder at persecution. Did not already St. John say: ‘‘Wonder 
not, brethren, if the world hate you!” (I John, iii. 13), reéchoing the 
words of Our Saviour (John, xv. 18). Persecution is no new experience 
for the Church, and she has outlived all those who sought her death. 
Still less should we be afraid. The noisy demonstrations of the enemy 
are not unlike the war cries of primitive times, when the warriors shouted 
in order to frighten their opponents. The Church cannot lose: “Have 
confidence; I have overcome the world” (John, xvi. 33). We who look 
on the struggle may usefully ponder some remarkable words spoken by 
Bismarck in the Reichstag on January 9, 1882: “I should like to remind 
those who no longer believe in Christian revelation that after all the 
whole idea of morality, honor, the sense of duty by which they regulate 
their actions in this world, are substantially nothing but the fossil re- 
mains of the Christianity of their fathers which determine, even to-day, 
our moral attitude, our sense of right and wrong, though many an un- 
believer is unconscious of the fact and has even forgotten the source itself 
from which flow our present notions of civilization and duty.” 

The Church, in her struggle, refuses to adopt the methods of her 
opponents. In war, as well as in peace, the Opus Dei is her chief concern. 
Not in the forum, the lecture hall, or the street are the biggest things 
done: the greatest events take place within our churches, where in the 
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Holy Mass we show forth the life-giving death of the Lord. The per- 
secutor makes false accusations against the Church; he also points out, 
in no kindly fashion, what are alas! real sins and shortcomings. So 
persecution 1s an incentive to amendment and to a life more worthy of 
the religion we profess. These are general principles of universal ap- 
plicability, and their actuality is very great, for to-day there is hardly 
a country where revealed religion, Christ and His Church, are not 
covertly and even overtly attacked. 


A Problem of Clerical Life 


That almost ideal clerical Review, Theologisch-Praktische Quarital- 
schrift of Linz, in its third number, discusses a problem as important as 
it is delicate. Is real friendship, im the usual sense of the word, between a 
priest and a woman possible? If the question of friendship between 
two persons of opposite sex is a difficult one, it is immeasurably more so 
when one of the two friends is a priest and the other an unmarried, or, 
for that matter, a married woman. In this matter delusions are as easy 
as they are perilous. Examples are quoted of Saints in support of an 
affirmative answer to the question. But who will presume to rank him- 
self or herself among the elect? Friendship, says St. Francis of Sales, 
is the most dangerous kind of love! This danger easily becomes acute 
in the case of two persons of opposite sex. But when viewed from the 
standpoint of the unmarried, especially if one of them is vowed to celi- 
bacy, the case differs totally from one which concerns two ordinary per- 
sons of the world. The risks and dangers of every kind attending such a 
friendship—in the ordinary sense of the word—are so great and fraught 
with so much potential evil, that the author of the article concludes, and 
rightly it seems, that the thing is impossible. The friendship or affection 
that may or does exist between a priest and those he guides is an authori- 
tative kind of friendship. If a priest’s ministry is not to be frustrated, 
he must keep a distance, an aloofness, which is neither coldness nor in- 
difference, but which is a conditio sine qua non of useful and successful 
pastoral work. In the article here referred to, the author quotes a letter 
written to him by a devout and cultured lady which pointedly illustrates 
the truth of this assertion, for she relates how at a certain stage of her 
inner life she could get no help at all from a priest with whom she was 
connected by ties of friendship (a perfectly innocent friendship), but 
when she consulted a stranger her difficulties vanished as if by enchant- 
ment. Somehow, the affection of the friend had diminished the authority 
of the spiritual father. Here then is the key to the problem: a priest 
may and should love his flock, both as a whole and individually; but it 
should be a love in which authority is an important ingredient, else his 
work runs a grave risk of being condemned to barrenness. Not to men- 
tion the sound advice of Ecclus., xli. 15, Curam habe de bono nomine, for 
a priest is watched by a thousand eyes, and not all of them are friendly. 
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Hygiene in the Presbytery 


A priest’s life should have about it a marked characteristic of asceti- 
cism. Yet, asarule his is a very exacting profession, so that his physical 
well-being is a matter of grave concern. Much has been written on the 
subject of clerical hygiene; a whole series of papers, from the pen of a 
highly competent medical man, appeared in THE HOMILETIC AND Pas- 
TORAL REVIEW in 1926-1927. Under the pretty literary device of a series 
of informal talks between a parish-priest, his curate and the village 
physician, the Ami du Clergé of July 4 and 11 offers some excellent, 
detailed and very practical advice on the care of personal health: on 
what to eat (viz., on food), special stress being laid on the well-known 
truth that most of us eat too much; on clothes, on the presbytery, etc. 
The medical authority makes a very pertinent observation when he 
remarks in the opening conversation that very rarely is one sin against 
hygiene punished; it is a succession of sins that causes havoc, but here, 
as in ethics, a passing transgression creates a fatal ease for further falls. 
On the other hand, not all counsels are to be applied under pain of 
dire consequences; and it remains eternally true that the less a man 
thinks of his health, the better it will be with him. 


A Liturgical Puzzle Solved 


The Postcommunion of the Mass im aurora of Christmas Day has 
long puzzled every priest who, even on so busy a morning, has tried to 
pray with understanding. A literal translation has baffled the best 
scholars, even so sound a Latinist as the late Fr. J. Rickaby, S.J. Dom 
Germain Morin renders a signal service to liturgical understanding by 
an admirable reconstruction of a text which has obviously suffered at 
the hands of copyists. When one bears in mind that the oldest liturgical 
MSS. date from between the seventh and the ninth century (that is, 
the worst period of the Middle Ages), it is easy to agree with Dom Morin’s 
assertion that very few of our formularies are wholly free from literary 
deformities, both intentional and unintentional ones. In the present 
instance, he would reconstruct the text thus: ‘‘Hujus nos Domine 
sacramentum semper natalis instauret, cujus novitas singularis nostram 
repulit vetustam.” Everything thus becomes clear, and the antithesis 
between the two clauses of the short Collect is made apparent. We may 
then translate thus: ‘‘May the sacrament (or the sacrifice) offered on 
this Thy birthday always quicken us, O Lord: whose singular newness 
drove away our oldness.’’ The same antithesis occurs in the chief Col- 
lect of the feast. For a justification of so simple yet ingenious a recon- 
struction of a liturgical text, I must refer the reader to an article in the 
April issue of the Revue Bénédictine (published at Maredsous, Belgium). 








Homiletic Wart 


Sermon Materia’ for the Month of January 


Feast of the Circumcision 
Dignity, Worship and Use of the Holy Name 
By LAMBERT NOLLE, O.S.B. 


“His name was called Jesus, which was called by the Angel before He was conceived in 
the womb’’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The same Gospel is used for the Feast of the Circumcision and that 

of the Holy Name. The name, ‘‘Jesus,’’ was communicated by 
God Himself. 

(2) Significance and power of the Holy Name. 

(3) The Holy Name is inseparable from Christ’s Divinity. 

(4) Christ continues as our Saviour, since our individual redemption 
ts not yet completed. He fulfills this office as our High-priest by 
tnterceding for us with God in the person of His ministers. 


Holy Church reads to us the same Gospel for the Feast of the 
Circumcision and that of the Holy Name, because that name was 
given to Him at the Circumcision. But like that of St. John the 
Baptist, Our Saviour’s name was not chosen by any man; it came 
down from Heaven through an Angelic messenger, and was com- 
municated to both Our Blessed Lady (Luke, i. 31) and St. Joseph 
(Matt., i. 21). The giving of a name by God Himself is always a 
fact of deep significance; for such a name points out the destiny 
of a man. 


Jesus Means ‘‘Saviour’’ 


The obvious significance of the Holy Name was revealed to St. 
Joseph by the words of the Angel: “‘For He shall save His people 
from their sins.’”’ St. Peter (Acts, iv. 2) emphasizes the same 
truth. After he had cured the lame man by the mere invocation of 
the name of Jesus, he explains the reason why this name had such 
power, saying: “‘Neither is there salvation in any other. For 


there is no other name under heaven given to men, whereby we 
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must be saved.”” The work of salvation is, therefore, always in- 
separably connected with the name and person of Jesus Christ. 

According to St. Paul (I Tim., ii. 5), the one Mediator to the one 
God, from whom we were separated by sin, is “‘the man Jesus 
Christ.”” For, as he writes to the Romans (iii. 23), ‘‘all have 
sinned and do need the glory of God; being justified freely by His 
grace, through the redemption, that is in Christ Jesus. ’’ And the 
Beloved Disciple tells us (I John, iii. 5-8) “‘that He appeared to 
take away our sins . . . and to destroy the works of the devil.” 
This, as St. Paul writes to the Colossians (i. 14), was effected 
“through”’ the shedding of ‘‘His blood.”’ 

This is the reason why Holy Church in the Credo of the Mass 
makes us say: ““Who for us men, and for our salvation, descended 
from heaven.”’ Therefore also she teaches us to say in preparation 
for Holy Communion: ‘“‘Lamb of God who takest away the sins 
of the world, have mercy on us.”’ For He is that same Lamb 
whom St. John beheld in Heaven, and to whom the Saints offered 
a new canticle, because He was slain and has “redeemed us to 
God in His blood out of every tribe and tongue and people and 
nation.’’ And in one of the prayers following the Agnus Dei in 
Mass we remind Our Lord that by His death He gave life to the 
world. 

Thus, we are not allowed to forget that Jesus is our Saviour, 
and that His human nature in the work of our salvation was the 
instrument in God’s hand (St. Thomas, Summa, III, Q. xviii, 
art. 6). 

His Divinity 

It is true that St. Paul (I Tim., ii. 5) attributes the work of 
reconciliation to the Man, Christ Jesus; also that the Holy Name 
was not given to Him until He became man. Yet, we cannot 
separate it from His Divinity. The work of salvation is princi- 
pally God’s own work. ‘There is no Saviour beside Me,’’ God de- 
clares through the Prophet Osee (xiii. 4). Also the titles given to 
the Messiah in the prophecies of Isaias—‘‘Emmanuel,”’ “‘God 
with us” (vii. 14), “‘“God the Mighty, Father of the world to come’”’ 
(ix. 6)—show that the name of the Saviour is the name of the 
Son of God, and that this name derives its dignity from Our 
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Lord’s divine personality. This explains its power in the miracle 
wrought by St. Peter (Acts, iv. 2) and those promised to the 
Apostles (Mark, xvi. 17 sqq.): ‘In My name they shall cast 
out devils; they shall speak with tongues; and if they drink any 
deadly thing, it shall not hurt them; they shall lay their hands 
upon the sick, and they shall recover.”’ 

This dignity of the Holy Name, as well as that of the Divine 
Person, is also the reason why St. Paul demands divine worship 
for it (Phil., ii. 10): “That in the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of those that are in heaven, on earth and under the 
earth.” And in order that we may accustom ourselves to this 
worship, Holy Church makes her ministers bow their knees when 
these words are read in the Epistle of the Mass, and incline their 
heads whenever the Holy Name occurs in her Liturgy. She wants 
us to bow now before it voluntarily, so that we may be allowed to 
do the same in heaven, and not be forced to do it in hell. 


Jesus Our High-Priest 


The Holy Name of Jesus reminds us that He is our Saviour as 
God and man. But we must not forget that our redemption has 
not yet been completed. Our Blessed Lord, speaking of the end 
of the world, admonishes the people then living: ‘‘Look up and 
lift up your heads, for your redemption is at hand.’’ St. Paul too 
tells the Romans: ‘‘Now our salvation is nearer than when we 
believed”’ (xiii. 2). St. James also does not consider the work of our 
salvation to be completed, for he exhorts us (v. 16): ‘‘Pray for one 
another, that you may be saved.”” Now, it is quite clear that this 
work can only be done by the help of the one Mediator, in whose 
name all must be saved. And in order that we may have full con- 
fidence in Him, He promised to be with us ‘‘all days even to the 
consummation of the world” (Matt., xxviii. 20). He is our High- 
priest, not only inasmuch as He has entered the Holy of Holies in 
heaven (Heb., ix. 12) there to make intercession for us; but also 
because He acts in the Sacraments and Sacrifice of His Church. 
When the priest pronounces the words of absolution to deliver a 
soul from eternal damnation, it is done by the Saviour Himself; 
when the priest pronounces the words of Consecration, it is the 
Saviour who through His minister provides the Food necessary 
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for the soul, so that it may sustain and increase that life which the 
Saviour produced by His death for us. 

As our saving High-priest, He also offers for us and with us that 
praise and thanks which we owe in justice to God, but shall never 
be able to pay. As we learn from the Preface of the Mass, even 
the Angels could not praise God fully; so they praise Him as we 
do—through Christ Our Lord, our High-priest. For this reason 
Holy Church makes the priest say after the Consecration, whilst 
he make five crosses with the Consecrated Host: ““Through Him, 
and with Him, and in Him, is to Thee, O God the Father, in the 
unity of the Holy Ghost all honor and glory, world without end. 
Amen.” 

Finally, our Saviour and High-priest also prays with us and for 
us, so that we may obtain all the graces necessary for our perse- 
verance in the way of salvation. He Himself has promised: 
““‘Whatever you ask the Father in My name, He will give it to 
you”’ (John, xvi. 23). If, therefore, we join our prayers with His 
in the Holy Mass, and ask for the things that are for our salvation, 
surely the Father cannot and will not refuse His and our petitions. 
To impress this truth on our mind, Holy Church usually concludes 
her solemn prayers with the words: “Through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

The feast to-day is intended to bring home to us for the whole 
year the dignity and power of the Most Holy Name of Jesus. If 
we honor it and use it well, the grace of God will assist us in the 
labor of our salvation, and thus, as Saint Peter says, make sure 
“our election and calling’ (II Peter, i. 10). Then will be fulfilled 
in us the prayer of St. Paul (II Thess., i. 12): “That the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you, and you in Him, 
according to the grace of our God, and of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Amen. 
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Sunday within the Octave of the Circumcision 


The Battle for Leadership 
By CHARLES C. MILTNER, C.S.C. 


“They are dead that sought the life of the Child” (Matt., ii. 20). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The leadership of Christ. 
(2) The claims of the philosophers. 
(3) Christ’s right to teach. 
(4) His leadership and the homage of faith. 
(5) Present need of the certainties of faith. 


The Gospel account of the incidents connected with the infancy 
of the Child Jesus are, no doubt, familiar to you all. It will be 
sufficient at this time to recall that King Herod had commissioned 
the Magi to report back to him when they had found the Divine 
Infant, so that, as he falsely pretended, he too might come and 
adore Him. Herod’s anger at their failure to obey his command, 
and his fear lest the Saviour should supplant him as king, caused 
him to order the massacre of the innocents. Though Our Lord 
was spoken of by the prophets as the Prince of Peace, His coming 
precipitated a conflict, a battle for leadership, which continues 
even at this time. Being a divine person, He possessed both 
supreme authority and infallible wisdom. He could lay rightful 
claim to kingship over men, and legitimately demand their alle- 
giance to Him as to a supreme leader in all matters connected with 
the final end and purpose of their lives. The first reaction to this 
claim was an attempt to assassinate Him. But the final outcome 
of that attempt is summed up in the cryptic words of the Angel to 
Joseph: ‘‘Arise, . . . and go into the land of Israel. For they are 
dead that sought the life of the Child.”’ 

It would be interesting and reassuring, especially at this time 
when that same fear and hatred of the Child in His mystical body, 
the Church, is being so violently manifested in many parts of the 
world, to survey the pages of history, and to note on how many 
occasions, when the fury of persecution had subsided, it could be 
repeated that ‘‘they are dead that sought the life of the Child.”’ 
The delusions of secularism are, first, that the Church is merely a 
human institution, and so subject to mortality; and, second, that 
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its teachings are nothing more than human opinions, and so 
capable of being supplanted by false teachings violently imposed. 
Hence it is that, aside from the political persecution of the Church 
as a society, there is the fierce battle for leadership in the field of 
ideas. It is to this subject that I would here briefly call your 
attention. 


The Claims of the Philosophers 


Man alone is capable of cultivating science, in the sense of 
rational knowledge acquired by special consideration of himself 
and the things around him. Man alone can be taught or needs to 
be taught. His actions are not determined, but free. The charac- 
ter of his conduct, the measure of his well-being, depend upon what 
he knows—in large measure, upon science. Science then claims 
the right to guide man through life, to teach him what he should 
know and what he should do. But so does the Church. Science, 
whether we take it in the sense of philosophical knowledge or in 
the narrower sense of the physical sciences, however profound its 
speculations, however plausible its theories, is not able to give to 
men that certitude on the most insistent, because most important, 
problems of human existence, which will satisfy their wonder, 
calm their fears, sustain their hopes, and afford them peace of 
mind. Therefore it follows that its claim to the right of directing 
human affairs can be neither exclusive nor primary. No one de- 
nies that the service it renders is, in itself, helpful and necessary. 
Nevertheless, whenever it has attempted to monopolize dominion 
over the minds of men, it has invariably failed. The fact is that 
science needs the Church, reason needs Revelation, man needs 
God, and truth needs both. 

This contention for supreme leadership between reason and 
Revelation, between human philosophy and the Church, is not a 
question of yesterday; it is, in a sense, a question of all time. If 
we except the instance of the Jewish race, which possessed a Di- 
vine Revelation and accepted a Divine leadership, we may say 
that science was given the first opportunity to demonstrate its 
ability to afford mankind a rational interpretation of human life 
and of the created universe. And if we study the trend of human 
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thought in the pre-Christian world, we find that it succeeded to a 
remarkable degree. 


The Great Pagan Thinkers 


Under the Providence of God, the great thinkers of Egypt and 
of Greece prepared the way for the advent of Divine Revelation, 
by their successes as well as by their failures. They discovered, in 
the first place, what knowledge is, what is its unchangeable object, 
and thereby made science itself possible. And with minds disci- 
plined to the observance of these laws, they boldly constructed sys- 
tems of thought which even to-day evoke the admiration of the 
cultured world. The minds of the poetic Plato and the rigorous 
Aristotle by their native powers soared to heights so sublime 
that they attained a glimpse of that Supreme Being who is the 
source and foundation of all truth as of all reality. They pene- 
trated into the nature of matter and of spirit, analysing, distin- 
guishing, classifying, synthesizing until, out of the confused mass 
of ancient speculations, there arose a well-ordered even if incom- 
plete body of truth in every department of knowledge. 

These men show us reason, philosophical science, at its best. 
But in that triumph of the human mind there is also failure. For 
the God of the Greek scientists is not the Omniscient and Omnipo- 
tent, the All-merciful and All-loving Creator of mankind whom 
we address by the familiar and filial term, Our Father. He is at 
best but a dubiously personal being of supreme and not unlimited 
power, which transcends the visible universe. The immortality of 
which they speak is but a cold and colorless existence of an iso- 
lated intelligence, an immortality that holds out no hope of a full 
and rich and perfectly conscious life for the whole spirit of man, 
revelling in the exercise of its powers of knowing and of loving. 

And what do they tell us of happiness, that perennial object of 
man’s desires, the motive of all his acts, the goal of all his ambi- 
tions, the very end of his existence? They define it in terms of 
‘the Good’’—the good proper to a rational being—or by some 
other general and abstract phrase. But of the possession of the 
means of possessing that supreme good who is God—the all-loving 
Father and friend of man, Him who is Love and Goodness and 
Beauty and Truth—they had not the faintest notion. They 
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failed in that which is most necessary for and desired by man as 
man—the knowledge of himself: whence he comes, what he is, 
whither his going, what he may hope for. 


Christ’s Right to Teach 


But then the Heavens were opened, and there appeared on earth 
the Promised One of the Ages, the “Light that enlighteneth every 
man that cometh into this world.”” He spoke to men, saying: ‘“‘I 
am come, a light into the world, that whosoever believeth in Me 
may not remain in darkness.’’ His advent is the most momen- 
tous fact in all history, which it divides into two distinct periods, 
making divisions of time itself, of thought and of men. For this 
Light that came is Christ, the Son of God. He came to teach 
men. For, writes Saint Luke, “the Son of Man is come to seek 
and to save that which was lost . . . to enlighten them that sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death; to direct our feet in the 
ways of peace.’’ He did not teach as philosophers teach, ‘with 
the persuasive words of human wisdom.’’ He spoke as one having 
authority. ‘You shall know the truth,’’ He declared, ‘‘and the 
truth shall make you free.” That truth He declared to be Him- 
self: ‘I am the way, the truth and the life.”’ 

Christ claimed the right to teach men, to be their guide and 
model, not because of what He knew, though His knowledge was 
infinite, but because of what He was—their Lord and Master. He 
demanded not so much the assent of their minds to his arguments 
as the submission of their wills to His authority. He required of 
them not only science, but also belief; not only reason, but faith. 
He did not compel; He did not interfere with man’s freedom; and 
yet neither did He ask man to give up his reason. He established 
His claims by manifesting His Divinity, and He manifested His 
divine nature by the exercise of divine power—power over life and 
death, over disease and deformity, over the laws of nature and of 
man. He showed forth His Omnipotence in reading the minds and 
softening the hearts of men, in revealing secrets of the past and in 
prophesying events of the future, in the sublimity of His doctrines, 
in the sanctity of His life, in the heroism of His death, in the crown- 
ing triumph of His Resurrection, in the foundation of His Church. 

This is not fancy, but fact, vouched for by witnesses trust- 
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worthy beyond the shadow of a doubt, guaranteed by evidence 
more voluminous and more weighty than that which is to be found 
for any other fact of history. Christ claimed the right to the first 
place as teacher and leader of men, and, upheld by Him, the 
Church claims the right to instruct men in the highest and most 
important truths that vex their minds and hearts. 


Christ’s Leadership and the Homage of Faith 


But that leadership demands the homage of faith, the submis- 
sion of the mind to the truths which transcend its power clearly 
tounderstand. Hence it is that men were divided on the character 
and extent of truth, on the essence and qualities of morality, on 
the nature and the destiny of man, on the meaning and the worth 
of life. Hence it is also that there is any problem of the Church 
and Science. The problem is not whether an assertion can be 
scientifically true and theologically false, for no sensible man can 
affirm contradictories in the same breath. That truth is one and 
indivisible, is as evident as that there is any truth at all. The 
problem is not whether a man of faith can also be a man of science, 
for there are too many brilliant names of distinguished scientists 
to doubt the fact. No, the problem is simply this: Did the Incar- 
nate Son of the living, personal God found a Church, a visible 
society of men, a tabernacle on earth, and commission her to con- 
tinue His mission of instructing all men in the truths of salvation 
unto the end of time? Or is all this (as some so-called scientists 
contend) but a legend, fit only for the superstitious and simple- 
minded? 

That is the problem. And for us of to-day, as of yesterday, the 
solution is simply and solely a matter of living by the faith which 
isin us. This faith in no way destroys or humiliates, but rather 
strengthens and ennobles reason; its profession aligns us on the 
side of Christ and His Church, as its denial would set us against 
Him and His Church. The choice of a leader is not hard to make. 
Systems of philosophy to-day—godless and soulless, as for the 
greater part they are—repeatedly contradict one another. Science 
to-day, religionless for the greater part, can offer us on the per- 
sistent riddles of reason nothing more definite, nor more final, nor 
more consoling than did those thinkers who lived before the ad- 
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vent of the Son of God. For philosophy and science speak only 
with the lisping lips of men. But amidst the babble of tongues, 
the confusion of thought, a voice rings out as clear and as true as 
trumpet-calls from the very Angels—the voice of our holy and 
heavenly-inspired faith. It is to the confident certainty of such a 
voice that the world to-day must give heed before it can find the 
peace and the security which it so ardently desires. For a per- 
sistent attempt to stifle it can only result in another verdict of: 
“They are dead that sought the life of the Child.” 


First Sunday after the Epiphany 
The Feast of the Holy Family 


By Tuomas B. CHETWOOD, S.J. 
“And Jesus advanced in wisdom, and age, and grace with God and men” (Luke, ii. 52). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The family in nature. 
(2) The human family. 
(3) The family and the State. 
(4) Training for supernatural life. 
(5) The mother ts Christ’s first apostle to the child. 
(6) Christ’s sanctification of family life. 
(7) Example of the Holy Family. 
(8) The purpose of the Hidden Life. 


A family is, without question, the most exquisite product of 
nature. We are invited to admire the perfection of a plan that 
stooped to contrive a myriad nests for a myriad myriad nestlings. 
See the mother bird coming with unwearied wing, fasting herself 
but her bill freighted with food for the wide-open mouths. 
Modern scientists would make a senseless machine of the mother 
bird and her maternal feelings. They would deny her the life 
that quivers through her matchless little body. See her now 
teaching her fledglings to fly! Only a few half-hops, half-flutters, 
at first; but, little by little, the pin-feathers grow stronger and 
stronger and the young heart grows to yearn for the highway of 
the air. It is all nature’s plan to fill the world with wings—and 


song. 
And it all depends on the nest. No nest, no birds. If eggs 
are laid at random; if the mother bird and the father bird 
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have no base, no fixed habitat as the center of their goings 
and comings, there will be extinction of the feathered tribe, and 
the woods will be silent and the highways of the air will be un- 
travelled. 

I remember how keenly I felt the efficiency of some destroyers 
of sparrows—or was it starlings?—-when I saw them coolly make 
for the nest, tear it down, and smash the eggs. They had the 
right idea, however. Get rid of the nest and the eggs, and there 
will be no more sparrows, no more starlings. 


The Human Family 


Nature has gone higher than birds that fly. Nature has peopled 
the earth with men—with men who not only feed and grow and 
walk and run, but who think and plan and choose and build 
civilizations, and wreck them too. When modern science denies 
this or even qualifies it, modern science is not only stupid but 
blasphemous. 

The plan of nature with man is consistently the same as with 
the lower animals. It is the family by which the human race is 
to be begotten and preserved in all that makes it human. There 
is a far more serious training to be consummated by the human 
father and mother than to teach their fledglings to get about and 
to feed themselves. For before each and every member of the 
human species there lies a career that will affect countless other 
members of their kind—a career that will add up to a record that 
will never perish, a career which, above all, has written upon it 
that august mark of personal responsibility which gives a real 
divinity to the free acts of man, making them his and no other’s. 
It is in the family that human careers are oriented, furnished with 
ideals. 


The Family and the State 


At the very basis of the State lies the family. The State is 
nothing more than an outgrowth of the families that constitute 
it—flesh of their flesh, bone of their bone, thought of their thought, 
soul of their soul. 

Destroy the family, make the begetting of man a casual and a 
random thing, and the human race would wither. States would 
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perish silently, rotting from within. The monuments of civili- 
zation would crumble and all the institutions of civilization would 
pass into words—words and no more. The face of the earth 
would be handed over to the beasts. 

Take man as he is by nature. Suppose there were no Revela- 
tion, no Church, no Christ. It would still be true that man’s 
highest act is the recognition of the God who made him—to 
recognize his dependence for his beginning and his sustaining, his 
accountability for every free choice that he makes. 

Now, if man were born and grew up alone, like an egg hatched 
by the sun on a deserted shore, would man turn his mind to the 
consideration of the solemn problem of his origin, of his destiny? 
Would he not rather take the life that he found within reach, 
food and drink and joy for his flesh, and a soft place to lie when he 
was weary? And would he reach out towards nothing more? 
We would not judge him severely. For he never had the influence 
of family life, never the training of ahome. Remember well that 
man begins life in this world as a mere brute. The first powers 
that develop in him are his brute powers, the keenness of his eyes 
and ears, the suppleness and strength of his limbs, the dexterity 
of his hands. And when reason dawns—only a dim and delicate 
light at first—the brute powers have a substantial start. Do you 
suppose that man will naturally take the path that reason dictates 
and sternly suppress the dictates of his brute senses? Rather 
expect a tumble-weed to grow in nicely measured rows, like the 
plants that have been toiled over in a garden acre. 


Training for Supernatural Life 


But there is a higher life for man than the life of mere reason. 
There is the supernatural life. For there 7s a Revelation, there 
is a Church, there is a Christ who said: “I am come that they 
may have life and may have it more abundantly.”’ This more 


abundant life which comes from union with Christ and is nourished 
by His Sacraments, is offered to the whole world to the end of 
time. 

And on what does the perpetuation of this wondrous super- 
natural life on earth depend? It depends, first, on the perpetual 
presence of Christ on earth. ‘‘Behold I am with you all days 
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even to the consummation of the world.” But the perpetuation 
of this supernatural life of man depends also on the perpetual 
presence of man on earth. And this is accomplished by the 
family. And Christ’s promise that His Church should never 
fade from the earth, that the gates of hell should not prevail 
against it—this sacred word of His that “shall not pass away”’ 
though all else should pass—this word of His is made good by the 
Christian family. 

Grace builds on nature. It is a sound foundation to build 
on, since the Author of grace is the Author of nature. So the 
Christian Family is that wonderful institution of nature lifted 
up and glorified by the plan and presence of Christ. 


Christ’s First Apostle to the Child 


Who is the first apostle of Christ in the life of the ordinary 
Christian child? Who is the first to break to the child the bread 
of Christ’s message that has been kept safe through twenty 
centuries, all sacred with the blood of the martyrs who died for 
that message? Is the priest the first Apostle of Christ? No. 
For before the child has learned to know who or what the priest 
is, the little one has learned about God who died for us by the 
tender patient tutoring of the child’s mother. And the little 
hands were joined and they were guided to the Sign of the Cross. 
The child’s first act of faith was made at its mother’s knee when 
its world went no further than home and the circle of the 
family. 

It is part of Christ’s bountiful plan to send into the world in 
each generation men and women who illuminate His message, 
shed the light of their lives on His message in one phase or another, 
so that we are stirred to emulation, we see what human nature is 
capable of. These mer and women are called Saints. 

And what is the ordinary means by which Saints are given to 
us? Itis by means of the Christian Family. Show me one Saint, 
man or woman, who owes nothing to the atmosphere and training 
of a saintly home, nothing to the spiritual nurture of a Christian 
father and mother—more especially a Christian mother—and I 
will show you ten thousand who owe all, under God’s grace, to 
the family in which they were reared. 
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Christ’s Sanctification of Family Life 


O Christian family, vicegerent of Christ, guardian of His 
special plan more than the Guardian Angels and the Patron Saints 
whose hands are filled with graces every step of the way of life! 
All this is gathered up and expressed with infinite power and 
tenderness in the life of Christ on earth. Who is there who 
does not know that Christ our Lord did more than become man 
and die for us? He also became man and lived for us. Just as 
it is true that every pang of His blessed passion was for us— 
every sting of the scourges that rose and fell, every thorn that 
was sheathed in His forehead, every sigh of His breaking Heart— 
so it is true that every moment of His years on earth was dedicated 
to the children of men. He could have suffered in one instant of 
time, and a single drop of His blood would have redeemed a 
thousand worlds. But His Sacred Heart was not satisfied until 
the very last drops were taken by the spear. 

And so that same Sacred Heart ‘‘that loved men so much”’ 
was not satisfied with swiftly entering and swiftly leaving the 
world He had come to save. He would enter life as man enters 
it. He would pass without haste through all the stages of help- 
lessness deep into the fullness of manhood dependent for suste- 
nance and protection, for guidance and command, on the sweetest 
of all mothers, on the most perfect of all foster-fathers. He would 
sanctify by living it out in every least detail the life of a perfect 
family. 

If God loves the world of men because He died for them, 
does He not love the life of the human family since He dedicated 
at least thirty long years to living it? 


Example of the Holy Family 


Behold the picture that no artist but the Holy Ghost draws for 
us! We see the Baby Christ in the arms of His Mother. She 
carries Him close to herself so that His heart beats against hers. 
He must go where she bears Him. He must remain where she 
sets Him down. 

Then the passing years bring strength little by little to the Baby 
Child. He can toddle a few steps, but only if the two efficient 
hands of His Mother are under His arms. Then the day comes 
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when He can go clinging to the strong finger of St. Joseph. And 
then at last He has learned to walk alone. 

Next comes the time when the Boy has grown straight and tall, 
taller than his mother—when He takes instruction from His 
foster-father in the rudiments of the trade by which they are 
maintained. How gravely he listens! How He yields His hands 
to be guided until they have acquired the skill in shaping wood 
and the things that are built of wood! For He is a carpenter. 

Then comes the fullness of His manhood when His foster-father 
passes into old age, and death takes away that calmest and most 
just of men; and Christ is left alone with His mother. 

For ten years He cares for her, and only when He has lived out 
the life of that Family to the full, only then does He emerge re- 
joicing “‘like a giant to run His course’’—that course marvellously 
brief in which He chooses and trains His Apostles, founds His 
Church, and then consummates His triumph over death and hell 
on Calvary. It is as if those last three years are the expression of 
all that He has been gathering and storing up through the thirty 
years of the even life of a home—a family. 


The Purpose of the Hidden Life 


But this draws a protest from us. Did the Eternal Son of God, 
one God with the Father and the Holy Ghost, in whom was all 
wisdom and power from all eternity—did He need to submit 
Himself to years of training and preparation before He should 
be ready for any work that He planned? Did he even need to 
do more than to will, and all things would fall into order exactly 
as He willed it? 

Yes, truly, He needed nothing—no patient climbing of the 
ladder of babyhood and boyhood and youth. He did not need 
a foster-father in whose shadow to stand obedient. He did not 
even need a mother to come into the world by. No. And be- 
cause He needed none of these things, therefore His free choosing 
of them is emphasized with a clarion voice for all time to 
hear. 

If He made the highways and byways of Palestine holy by 
treading them, if He hallowed the short way of the Cross by letting 
His blood and sweat fall upon it—how did He sanctify the path 
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of family life which He trod in all its stages with never a break for 
thirty years! 

O human institution made divine! O Holy Family, father, 
mother, and Son—Jesus, Mary and Joseph! 


Second Sunday after the Epiphany 
Christ’s First Miracle 


By THE VERY REv. CANON SHEEHAN 


“‘And the wine failing, the mother of Jesus saith to Him: ‘They have no wine’” 
(John, ii. 3). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Besides their general purpose of manifesting His divine power and 
authority, Christ’s miracles have each a special meaning which we 
should strive to penetrate. 

(2) The present miracle contains not only a lesson on kindness and 
charity, but has also a prophetical significance. 

(3) Symbolism of wine in the Bible. 

(4) Like wine, Christ’s doctrine lends a zest to life. 

(5) Changes worked by Christ in Christian souls. 

(6) Lavishness of Christ’s gifts. 


The miracle related in this day’s Gospel is a notable one, as the 
first in Our Lord’s public life and as having been performed at the 
suggestion of His Blessed Mother. It was not demanded by any 
imperative need, for its immediate purpose was to relieve the em- 
barrassment of the bridegroom. 


Significance of Christ’s Miracles 


The general object of Our Lord’s miracles was to show His 
power and to prove the reality of His divine mission: ‘‘For the 
works which the Father hath given Me to perfect, the works them- 
selves which I do, give testimony of Me that the Father hath sent 
Me” (John, v. 36). ‘‘Though you will not believe Me, believe the 
works; that you may know and believe that the Father is in Me, 
and I in the Father’”’ (John, x. 38). But each miracle has its own 
special meaning also, which we should try to penetrate. ‘‘Let us 
interrogate the miracles themselves,’”’ says St. Augustine, “‘as to 


what they have to tell us about Christ. For they have a language 
if it is understood. Since Christ is the Word of God, His deed is 
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a word to us. We have seen, we have looked upon, something 
great and divine, which can be done by God alone, and we have 
given praise to Him who did it. But if we beheld some beautiful 
handwriting and admired the grace and regularity of the charac- 
ters without reading them, they would have no meaning for us. 
He who beholds such a deed (i.e., miracle) is delighted and filled 
with admiration indeed, but he who penetrates its inner meaning, 
he it is who reads its message.’’ After having given sight to the 
man born blind, for example, Our Lord went on to speak of spirit - 
ual blindness, and after having raised up the man who had been 
languishing for thirty-eight years he proceeded to speak of the 
resurrection of the dead. 

In the present miracle also we can by a little reflexion discover 
a hidden lesson of great truth and beauty. For it is not only an 
obvious instance of the kindness and charity of Christ and of the 
thoughtfulness of His Blessed Mother, but, in addition to all this, 
the changing of water into wine has a certain prophetical signifi- 
cance. It is a figure of Our Lord’s mission to all in general, and 
to each soul in particular; for all of us water is ever being changed 
into wine by the grace of Christ. 


Symbolism of Wine in the Bible 


Among the Jews wine was the noblest drink. ‘““Wine was 
created from the beginning to make men joyful and not to make 
them drunk’”’ (Ecclus., xxxi. 35, 36). In this sense it is used as a 
symbol of charity and devotion: ‘‘Come ye, buy wine and milk 
without money and without price” (Is., lv. 1). Here Isaias uses 
it to express abundant spiritual graces. The Psalmist, too, in 
Psalm ciii said that God gives wine “‘that may cheer the heart of 
man.’ From this it came to be regarded as a symbol of joy of 
soul. ‘‘Wisdom’’, says the Book of Proverbs, ix. 2, “‘hath built 
herself a house, she hath hewn her out seven pillars. She hath 
slain her victims, mingled her wine and set forth her table.” 
Here wine represents spiritual delight. Therefore, the miracle 
may well stand as a figure of what Christ is doing for us by His 
grace and love. 

What is more insipid than the daily duties of the majority of 
mankind? Only few are engaged in great inspiring work, the vast 
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majority spend their days in common tasks, in duties that appear 
trivial, in a monotonous round of toil. But if such tasks are per- 
formed for the very love of Christ and with the intention of pleas- 
ing Him, what a change takes place! Even the humblest duties may 
be invested with the highest sanctity. ‘All whatsoever you do 
in word or in work, all things do ye in the name of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ’’ (Col., iii. 17). ‘‘Whether you eat or drink, or whatsoever 
else you do, do all to the glory of God” (I Cor., x. 31). In these 
days almost everyone is a servant, whether it be of the State or an 
individual or a group of people. Wherefore, all may apply to 
themselves the Apostle’s exhortation to servants: “‘Not serving 
the eye as pleasing men, but as the servants of Christ doing the 
will of God from your hearts” (Eph., vi. 6). ‘‘As the servants of 
Christ’’—how this transfigures the trivial round of common tasks 
and gives to work a new meaning and dignity! What was insipid 
becomes sweet and delicious by the grace of Christ. 


Changes Worked by Christ in the Christian Soul 


Sorrow and pain are changed also. Sanctified by the Cross of 
Christ, they become to the Christian a cause of merit and an occa- 
sion of closer approach to God. Piercing sorrow and excruciating 
pain are not only endurable but oftentimes are welcome to those 
who love Christ dearly and consider it a privilege to feel as He did 
in Gethsemani or on Calvary. Thus, all the sufferings of life are 
changed into something of infinite value to the Christian soul. 
Even as the colorless water was changed into the ruby red wine, 
so pain and sorrow become beautiful when lighted up by the grace 
of Christ. . 

Changed also is the heart itself. In this cold world we also tend 
to become cold; but as Christ at Cana’s feast with divine love in- 
spired cold water with the warmth of wine, so also in Holy Com- 
munion and at other times He sets our hearts aglow. It happens 
to us as it did to the Apostles on the way to Emmaus, whose hearts 
were burning within them whilst He spoke to them on the 


way. 

Sometimes, too, the way of spiritual life is hard, and we feel far 
from God; the soul is arid, and all devotion seems withered within 
us. But Our Blessed Lady pities us as she pitied the bridegroom, 
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and prays for us: ‘“They have no wine.”” How often in response 
the soul is inebriated with the love of God! After desolation 
graces come quickly, and the soul is filled with them even as the 
six water-pots of stone were filled up to the brim. 


Lavishness of Christ’s Gifts 


‘‘And when the chief steward had tasted the water made wine, 
and knew not whence it was (but the waiters knew who had 
drawn the water), he calleth the bridegroom and saith to him: 
‘Every man at first setteth forth good wine, and when men have 
well drunk, then that which is worse. But thou hast kept the good 
wine until now.’’’ How perfect and how plentiful was Christ’s 
miraculous gift to the bridegroom! When He works, He works 
with exquisite finish; when He gives, He does so with a lavishness 
surpassing all tales of princely generosity. He promised to give 
His followers “‘good measure and pressed down and shaken to- 
gether and running cver.’”’ What an abundant reward they shall 
receive, who have been faithful and devoted to Him! Even in this 
life we receive the gift of spiritual joy and devotion. Professor 
Romanes has said that the joys of religion surpass all intellectual 
and bodily enjoyments. Even here we are permitted to taste and 
see how sweet the Lord is. But the miraculous wine of Cana is, 
above all, a figure of the wine of the elect, of the joys that shall 
come after the sorrows of this life, of the torrents of God’s pleas- 
ure, of the chalice of eternal happiness which Christ shall share 
with His elect in the kingdom of His Father (Matt., xxvi. 29). 


Third Sunday after the Epiphany 
The Compassionate Christ 


By THE RiGHT Rev. Mser. Victor Day, V.G. 


“When He was come down from the mountain, great multitudes followed Him” 
(Matt., viii. 1). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) As man was unable to teach God, God came down to man. 
(2) Christ’s sympathy with all classes. 
(3) We must imitate His compassion. 
(4) The miraculous cure in to-day’s Gospel is an illustration of Christ's 
compassion. 
(5) The lesson we should draw therefrom. 
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As great multitudes followed Jesus when He was come down 
from the mountain, so many peoples, entire nations, have followed 
the only-begotten Son of God, who for us men and for our salvation 
descended from heaven. Had He remained always in heaven, no 
one would have known Him, no one would have loved Him, no 
one would have followed Him. 

As man, by his own power, was unable to reach God in the 
serene heights of heaven, God in His kindness and mercy came 
down to man. As St. Paul expresses it: ‘“He emptied Himself, 
taking the form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men, 
and in habit found as a man’”’ (Phil., ii. 7). He came down from 
heaven out of compassion for our misery. Hence, the prophet 
could say: ‘‘Surely He hath borne our infirmities and carried our 
sorrows’ (Is., liii. 4). St. Paul, too, says: ‘“We have not a high- 
priest who cannot have compassion on our infirmities, but one 
tempted in all things like as we are, without sin’’ (Heb., iv. 15). 

In Virgil’s Aeneid (I, 630) we read the wise reflection of Dido, 
the Queen of Carthage: ‘Not unacquainted with misfortune, I 
have learned to succor the distressed.’”’ He who has himself suf- 
fered is prone to be sympathetic with others, and they in turn are 
instinctively drawn to one who feels their sorrows and infirmities. 


Our Lord’s Sympathy for the Needy and Distressed 


Because the kind and merciful Lord sympathized with all 
classes—the uncultured, the needy, the sinners, the sick—great 
multitudes have followed Him. He instructed the ignorant, 
relieved the needy, absolved sinners, and healed the sick, leaving 
us an example that we may follow His steps. 

Considerate of the ignorant, He taught them unostentatiously, 
patiently, without disdain or blame, not proposing to them pro- 
found argumentation or subtle distinctions, as conceited teachers 
are wont to do. Without condescension, He spoke to them in 
their own language, reserving sublimer treatment for the learned. 
We may imitate Him by propounding the Christian Doctrine to 
others in accordance with their intellectual ability, as did St. 
Paul: ‘‘We speak wisdom among the perfect’ (I Cor., ii. 6). 
“T gave you milk to drink, not meat, for you were not able as yet”’ 
(I Cor., iii. 2). 
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Thoughtful of the needy, Christ helped the poor with friendly 
interest, cordially, familiarly, without display, careful not to 
belittle them, as the rich sometimes do. On the contrary, He 
announced to them the good tidings of the Kingdom of Heaven 
where the God-fearing poor will be rich for never-ending ages. 
Of them also He said: ‘Forbid them not to come to Me; for 
the Kingdom of Heaven is for such” (Matt., xix. 14). 


We Must Imitate Him in His Compassion 


As followers of Christ, we should have compassion for the poor, 
in accordance with the words of the Wise Man: “Turn not away 
thy eyes from the poor for fear of anger; and give not to them that 
ask of thee, room to curse thee behind thy back. For the prayer 
of him that curseth thee in the bitterness of his soul, shall be 
heard, for He that made him, will hear him. Make thyself af- 
fable to the congregation of the poor”’ (Ecclus., iv. 5-7). 

Kindly to sinners, Christ received them and ate with them, 
unlike many pretentious men of to-day who thank God that they 
are not like the rest of men. The Pharisee who had invited Jesus 
to eat with him, seeing Mary Magdalen bathe the feet of Jesus 
with her tears, spoke within himself, saying: “This man, if He 
were a prophet, would know surely who and what manner of 
woman this is that toucheth Him, that she is a sinner’’ (Luke, 
vii. 39). But Jesus said to him: ‘Many sins are forgiven her, 
because she hath loved much.” To the woman taken in adultery 
He spoke the merciful words: ‘‘Go, and now sin no more”’ (John, 
viii. 11). 

We too, brethren, should treat sinners with compassion, not 
passing them by, not driving them to despair by harsh treatment, 
but rather, like the Good Samaritan, pouring wine and oil into 
their wounds, tempering our admonitions, as St. Paul advises: 
“If a man be overtaken in any fault, you, who are spiritual, in- 
struct such a one in the spirit of meekness, considering thyself, 
lest thou also be tempted”’ (Gal., vi. 1). 

Christ’s commiseration for the sick appears constantly in the 
Gospel narrative. His healing hand was outstretched for every 
human ailment. ‘And all the multitude sought to touch Him: 
for virtue went out from Him, and healed all’’ (Luke, vi. 19). 
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With the power of healing there went from the Good Samaritan 
a compassion for the unfortunate that embraced the worst forms 
of human suffering. The paralytic, the epileptic, the leprous 
were objects of His predilection. 


The Miraculous Cure of the Leper 


To-day’s Gospel records the miraculous cure of the leper who 
came to Jesus and worshipped Him, saying: “Lord, if Thou 
wilt, Thou canst make me clean.”’ And St. Mark tells us that 
sympathy for the sufferer was a motive of the miracle: ‘Being 
moved with compassion, He stretched forth His hand, and touched 
him, and saith unto Him: ‘I will; be thou made clean’ ”’ (Mark, 
i. 41). 

This exercise of mercy on the part of our Divine Saviour should 
urge us to compassionate the sick and to manifest our compassion 
in practical ways. There are those who deliberately shun the 
company of the sick, who sedulously avoid the atmosphere of 
the sick-room, the touch of the feverish hand, the sight of throb- 
bing brow and pallid lips. We should seek our sick brethren 
and be glad to visit and serve them, rejoicing in the hope that one 
day we may hear from the lips of the compassionate Christ the 
blessed words: “‘I was sick and you visited Me’”’ (Matt., xxv. 36). 

The mercy of Christ did not cease with His mortal life but 
through His Church He still ministers unto the children of men. 
He came to save and sanctify souls, and His work will continue 
as long as there are souls to save. He is the spiritual physician 
of a sick world, and He will heal the souls of all who come to Him 
in a spirit of faith and obedience. 


The Lesson for Us 


We should imitate the leper in his manner of seeking cure of his 
physical infirmity. He approached the Saviour in lowly rever- 
ence, and with the cry of absolute faith in the power of the great 
Prophet: “Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean.” 
And Jesus touched him, saying: ‘I will, be thou made clean.” 
And forthwith his leprosy was cleansed. Read the history of 
other founders of religions, and in not one of them will you find 
such apparent consciousness of divine power, such absolute 
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confidence in self, such intimate assurance and immediate ac- 
complishment of the desired result. 

Having cured the man, Jesus said to him: ‘‘See thou tell no 
man, but go, show thyself to the priest, and offer the gift which 
Moses commanded for a testimony unto them.” According 
to the Levitical Law, it was the priest’s function to make legal 
announcement when a leper had been healed, and to restore him 
to social intercourse with his fellow-men; and it was the duty of 
the cleansed leper to offer a sacrifice in testimony. As the Law 
was still in force, Christ instructed the man to observe the legiti- 
mate legal ordinances. 

When we are afflicted with the leprosy of sin, though grieving 
for having offended God by our sin, though resolved to sin no 
more, though we may have already repaired the injury done to 
our neighbor, we too must go to the priest, confess our sins, 
accept the penance the priest gives us, because Christ gave to the 
priests of His Church the power to forgive and retain sins, when 
He said to them: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you 
shall forgive, they are forgiven them; and whose sins you shall 
retain, they are retained’’ (John, xx. 23). 

Christ lives in His Church, and through its ministrations con- 
tinues His work of mercy. The multitudes who accept these 
ministrations in faith, reverence and loving obedience, find 
therein healing for their souls, light to brighten the darksome 
paths, strength to pursue the hard road of virtue. They follow 
Christ, and the hand of the compassionate Saviour leads them on 
safely and gently to their heavenly home. 








Roman Documents 


Spiritual Care of Soldiers in the German Army 


In Article 27 of the Solemn Convention between the Holy See 
and the German Republic it was provided that the former would 
later issue a Decree containing detailed Statutes regarding the 
manner in which the spiritual care of the Catholic soldiers in the 
German army would be provided for. These Statutes are pub- 
lished in the current issue of the Acta A postolice Sedis (October 
15, 1935, X XVII, 367 sqq.). An Ordinary with episcopal dignity 
is to be appointed to exercise supreme jurisdiction over and to 
promote the spiritual care of all the soldiers in the army of the 
Republic. His jurisdiction and powers are described, the persons 
subject to his jurisdiction are carefully defined, and his relations 
with the Local Ordinaries and the subordinate chaplains are 
explained in detail. 


The Sacred Penitentiary and Oriental Catholics 


By declaration of the Sacred Congregation of the Oriental 
Church, all Oriental Catholics of any Rite are directed to have re- 
course to the Sacred Penitentiary in all matters concerned with 
indulgences (Acta A post. Sedis, XXVII, 379). 


Pontifical Appointments 


The following gentlemen have been made Commanders of the 
Order of St. Gregory (civil class): Charles Cushwa, James D. 
Contillon and Michael P. Mooney (Diocese of Cleveland). The 
following have been appointed Knights of St. Gregory (civil class): 
John McCarthy (Archdiocese of Philadelphia), George W. Wea- 
dock, James T. McAllister and James L. McInerney (Diocese of 
Grand Rapids). 
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Book Reviews 


‘‘Not with Observation”’ (Luke, xvii. 20) 


In these days of hustle and bustle whatever is not announced by the 
blare of trumpets and the crash of cymbals escapes notice and fails to 
attract the attention of the public. An unobtrusive activity that scorns 
the vulgar methods of modern advertising finds scant appreciation. 
Still, in this respect the mentality of the world has not changed very 
much, for the coming of the Kingdom of God was also ignored because 
it made its appearance without observation. Externalism has always 
blinded men to the perception of those things that do not make noise 
or stir up tumultuous agitation. Withal, the really constructive forces 
in the universe operate in profound silence and with a deep calm that 
causes no ripples on the surface. The working of these forces can only 
be traced in the wonderful effects that have been wrought. 

Before us lies the record of such significant achievement brought about 
by energies so completely devoted to real accomplishment that no time 
was left for mere external display.!_ The volume tells us of the activity 
of the Third Order of St. Francis spread over a period of ten years, from 
1921 to 1931. This activity has not been heralded, and is as a matter 
of fact unknown to the majority even of Catholics. That is thoroughly 
in keeping with the spirit of St. Francis, who shunned publicity and 
sought obscurity but who left an indelible imprint on his age and whose 
spirit is still alive in our own days. There was a time when the writer 
of this review was of the opinion that the Franciscans should make a 
more extensive use of the modern means of publicity. He has changed 
his views and come to the conclusion that the excellent fruits of their 
work give them all the publicity they need. A tree in springtime does 
not advertise the energies active within, but suddenly stands before us 
in magnificent bloom and then we know. Similarly the Third Order 
goes about its work without pomp and parade, and we learn about it 
only through the fruits produced. Its work is like that of the scriptural 
leaven, unnoticed but effective. We need again a lesson of self-ef- 
facement, since we have become too self-conscious of our doings. The 
Third Order gives this lesson. 

The value of the Third Order lies in this, that it does not set apart its 
members from others but completely merges them in the community. 


1 Survey of a Decade. The Third Order Secular of St. Francis in the United States. 
By F. Maximus Poppy, O.F.M., and Paul R. Martin, M.A. With Preface by Most 
Rev. Amleto G. Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 


Mo.). 
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Its aim is to render each one perfect in the state of life in which he has 
been providentially placed. If the member is a priest, it tries to make 
him a good priest; if he is a business man, it tries to make him an honest 
business man; if he is a husband, it tries to make him a loyal husband. 
Mostly you do not know that such or such a one is a member of the 
Third Order, but what you do know is that he is particularly conscienti- 
ous about his duties and exemplary in his conduct. For this reason, the 
Third Order is able to permeate the social environment with elevating 
and purifying influences. The force is hidden, the effect is visible. 
Hence also the Third Order does not constitute a separatistic tendency, 
but on the contrary unites and unifies. The member of the Third Order 
has no distinctive ideals of his own, no special spectacular devotions for 
himself; but he endeavors to bring to full fruition the ideals which he 
shares with those of his station of life and to perform well the devotions 
to which he is in duty bound. Nothing artificially added distracts the 
member of the Third Order from the duties of his place in the world. 
Only that which he must already do in virtue of his vocation, he is sup- 
posed to do better. Accordingly, there can never be a clash between 
the duties of the Third Order and those of one’s state of life. In no 
situation, therefore, is the Third Order felt as a foreign element. It 
admirably fits into every environment and never proves an obstacle to 
any common pursuit. Such a power will always be welcome. It is 
under all conditions an ally and a help. It produces no rivalry, no dis- 
cord. 

This survey will be to many a revelation. The movement has grown 
to astounding dimensions. It has become a ubiquitous agency for the 
diffusion of the Christian spirit and the evangelical virtues. Let those 
who are unacquainted with the work of the Third Order read this chroni- 
cle. It will prove to them that in this Order we are furnished with an 
effective remedy for the evils of our days. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


A Long-Needed Work 


All scholars and other intelligent readers of our Catholic English 
Bible, current in America, England and Ireland, readily admit that its 
present condition is a deplorable one as regards its text, notes, and intro- 
duction. The text “contains many palpable grammatical and syn- 
tactical errors, faulty punctuation, cumbersome constructions, and 
needless obscurities.” The notes are few, antiquated, and unscientific. 
The brief preface is unscholarly and inaccurate in many places, to say 
the least. 

This regrettable state of our Rheims-Douay-Challoner version is not 
difficult to understand, when we recall that it was based on a text of 
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the Latin Vulgate which at the time was itself in very poor condition. 
We are here concerned only with the New Testament, and that, other 
things being equal, has come to English readers in worse shape than the 
Old Testament. St. Jerome had translated the Old Testament for 
the most part directly from the Hebrew, but for the New Testament 
he used an old Latin text which he but cursorily revised in the light of a 
Greek MS. of doubtful value and authority. And when we add to the 
imperfect way in which the New Testament Latin Vulgate was first 
produced the many errors of copyists and the faulty emendations that 
it received for centuries, we can understand that the Rheims translators 
had a poor instrument indeed with which to work, and so could not have 
produced anything like a perfect version, despite their personal great 
scholarship. Could they have waited for the Revised Clementine 
Vulgate, ordered by the Council of Trent, their work would have been 
easier and better, though still by no means satisfactory, since that 
text also is far from what it ought to be. 

In his revision of 1752 Bishop Challoner did make use of the Clemen- 
tine Vulgate, and by the elimination of great numbers of obsolete words 
and obscure phrases and passages he immensely improved the work of 
the Rheims translators. Again, Canon George Haydock, between 1811 
and 1814, published an edition of the Rheims-Challoner version to which 
he added notes drawn from such standard commentators as Calmet, 
Estius, Tirinus, and Pastorini; and this edition became the basis of the 
New Testament which has since been in general use throughout the 
English-speaking world, the condition of which, as we have said, is 
admittedly very bad. 

It is therefore with much satisfaction that we have seen Fr. Carey’s 
new English edition of the New Testament.! The editor does not wish 
his work to be regarded as a new translation, but only as a revision of the 
current Rheims-Challoner-Haydock version, correcting the many obvious 
errors of that version in point of grammar, punctuation, clumsy con- 
structions, and needless obscurities. Fr. Carey has done a work long 
needed, and so deserves our congratulations and gratitude. We can 
only wish that he had gone farther, and had completely revised the 
punctuation and introduced all the best readings of the text everywhere 
as indicated by the latest commentaries on the New Testament. He 
could have done all this without greatly changing the substance of our 
existing translation, and then we should have a revision that would be 
practically free from fault. After all, what is the use of our scientific 
commentaries which call attention to the many errors and faults of the 
Latin Vulgate and of our English translation of the Vulgate, if these 

1The New Testament Translated from the Latin Vulgate as Revised by Dr. Chal- 


loner. With a Preface by Rev. James A. Carey, M.A., Prof. of S. Scripture, St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y. (C. Wildermann Co., Inc., New York City). 
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corrections are never to be used or incorporated into the English New 
Testament we read? Why are these improvements of the text ignored 
in practice and the old mistakes perpetuated? 

While then Fr. Carey’s New Testament is a distinct improvement over 
our English version of the Vulgate in use up to now, we do hope that 
soon we shall be given a New Testament that will improve the notes 
and introduction, entirely change the present antiquated punctuation, 
and embody in clear, modern English all the soundest readings -.f the 
best Greek MSS., so clearly pointed out in the many recent commen- 
taries on the text. 

It is true that we have the Westminster Version of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, of which the Gospel According to St. Luke by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
J. Dean, D.D., Ph.D., President of Upholland College (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York), has just reached us. There can be no doubt 
as to the excellence of this translation, but so far it is not complete, 
even for the New Testament, and it is not published in sufficiently con- 
venient and inexpensive form. Furthermore, this Westminster Version 
is a translation made directly from the Greek MSS., and not from the 
Latin Vulgate, which we are supposed to follow in our Lectionaries for 
pulpit use. 

C. J. CALLAN, O.P., Littr.D. 


Ascetical Literature 


An extremely interesting, as well as informative and scientifically 
helpful, book! gives us the views of Dom John Chapman on contempla- 
tive prayer and on what is to-day called “‘mysticism’’ (a word he con- 
siders “hateful, modern and ambiguous”). These two subjects are 
formally discussed in two essays printed as Appendixes to the volume 
(pp. 287-321). It would be desirable to read them immediately after 
Dom Hudleston’s Preface and Memoir of Abbot Chapman and before 
taking up the Letters themselves, which are classified as: To Lay 
Folk, To Religious, Toa Jesuit. The Appendixes will throw a light which 
may be styled ‘“‘much needed” on the real meaning of the writer’s curious 
and often humorous diction in his attempts to make clear, in the informal 
fashion of correspondence, ‘‘thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears’’ (if one of Wordsworth’s lines in his ‘‘Intimations of Immortality” 
may be appropriately quoted here). For the thoughts seem to elude 
adequate expression in words—an expression, that is to say, which would 
be adequately comprehended by anyone who has not passed through 
certain spiritual experiences. The Memoir exhibits a singularly talented 


1 The Spiritual Letters of Dom John Chapman, Fourth Abbot of Downside. Edited 
with an Introduction by Dom Roger Hudleston of the same Abbey (Sheed & Ward, 
New York City). 
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studious and thoughtful boy, man, Anglican deacon, convert to Catho- 
licity, who could bring to Catholic philosophy, theology and asceticism 
a highly trained intelligence, a critical outlook, and withal a humble 
spirit of obedience to Catholic doctrine and Catholic law. The letters 
are accordingly very repetitious in thought and even in phrase, since 
they try to convey some notion of religious experiences in the strange 
and sometimes baffling business of contemplative prayer. Meanwhile, 
however, the writer frankly and freely criticizes some notable names in 
ascetical theology for their mistakes or inadequacies—and he includes 
himself in his adverse criticisms. The total result is at times bewildering, 
albeit the pathways thus trodden are strangely attractive in their own 
fashion. At times the Editor intervenes by an enlightening footnote 
to straighten out some tangled matters, while the author himself at 
times declares himself puzzled. The Benedictine motto is Pax. Some 
of the souls that seek union with God suffer distractions in prayer, 
spiritual worries, all sorts of inquietude. Dom Chapman reassures them 
with the oft-repeated declaration that more true progress towards the 
desired union is found in these very worries, inquietudes and distractions 
than in a superficial feeling of peacefulness, because the soul is purified 
more fully by such an earthly purgatory. He argues that the Pax we 
seek belongs to the apex, or base, or center (however various ascetics 
may style the highest or innermost or basic part of the soul) of our intel- 
lectual being. 

In ‘‘Pax Vobis’’? we have another treatise on Peace intended to help 
disquieted souls who seek closer union with God. Opening the volume 
haphazardly, I find at page 57 a quotation from St. Margaret Mary, who 
declared that ‘‘to strip oneself completely, not alone of goods and com- 
modities, but even of all consolations and pleasures both interior and 
exterior, in order to live with total abandonment to Providence . . . this 
is the true Paradise of the soul.’’ The author, H. Riondel, S.J., presents 
his doctrine in a pleasing style by means of easy diction, clear and 
straightforward sentences, interesting illustrations, short chapters, 
intelligible divisions of the subject into two Parts, each Part containing 
four Books. 


In “‘La Viérge Marie’’* we have a doctrinal and devotional anthology 
gathered from the many volumes of Pére Monsabré, O.P., so arranged 
as to furnish sufficient matter for a Mois de Marie. Eight of the chapters 
deal with the Holy Rosary, and the book could serve also for October 
Devotions as well as for still other occasions. The compiler writes a 
deservedly eulogistic Avant-Propos. 


2 Pax Vobis—Aux Ames Inquiétes. Par H. Riondel, S.J. (Deuxiéme Edition, 
Lethielleux, Paris). 

3 La Vierge Marie—Principaux Extraits de Ses Giuvres. Rassemblés par le Chan- 
oine J. Chapeau (Lethielleux, Paris). 
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The last‘ of the volumes to honor the delightful pen of Father Camil- 
lus, C.P., will keep his memory green in thousands of grateful hearts, 
He was a forceful writer as well as preacher. The present book must 
enhance his reputation for pathetic eloquence in the twin mediums of 
prose and verse. Each of the seven sermonettes is preceded by a sonnet 
giving us the meat, the inmost core, of the Divine utterance thus com- 
memorated. The slim volume is both devotional and highly attractive. 

In his Foreword to “Living Faith,’’> the Bishop of Middlesborough 
notes that while prefection is meant for, and open to, every person in 
whatsoever state of life, only a few of the many books treating of Chris- 
tian perfection seem to take account of this fact. He adds: “Whoever 
fulfills the duties of his state can reach to great heights of holiness... The 
way to such attainment is well defined in this book and is proved to be 
an easy way, a way in which all can walk and a way of joy and hap- 
piness.”” He declares that the present book “‘is the fruit of Canon 
Wright’s mature thought and his knowledge of the difficulties and oppor- 
tunities of those who live in the world of temptation and have to toil for 
their daily bread.’”’ The first half of the work deals largely with the 
general principles of the subject; the latter half, with concrete applica- 
tions. 

Many ‘‘Meditations’’® have been culled from the various works of 
St. John Eudes, and carefully edited with desirable but slight additions 
helping towards a practical and methodical use of the meditations. They 
form an attractively printed volume of 630 pages. Placed under eleven 
distinct categories, they are preceded by an Introduction giving the 
Saint’s views on prayer and especially on mental prayer. 

Under the heading of Ascetica, a reviewer could fairly place two books, 
of which the first’ is a carefully arranged compilation of excerpts from 
current literature dealing with various phases of present-day life. The 
title-page indicates the scope of the work: ‘“The Four Gospels reduced 
to 429 rules under headings supplemented with a composite commentary 
by leading authors writing in the current Catholic press.”” Some titles 
will serve to illustrate the spiritual scope: Refinement, Courtesy, 
Compassion, Clemency, Charity. These are the first five of the twenty- 
nine chapters (all of which have similar ascetical implications). In 
addition, we have an Alphabetical Index of the 429 Rules in Adjective 
Form, and an Index of Subjects (stressing the excerpts from the Catholic 
press). 

4 The Saddest and Gladdest of Days. By the Rev. Father Camillus, C.P. (The Sign 
Press, Union City, N. J.). 

5 Living Faith: The Catholic Layman Instructed in the Way of Christian Perfection. 
By the Very Rev. Canon Thomas Wright. Foreword by the Rt. Rev. Bishop of 
Middlesborough (Kenedy & Sons, New York City). 

6 Méditations sur Divers Sujets (Vol. II, Céuvres choisies de Saint Jean Eudes) 
(Lethielleux, Paris). 


7 A Guide for Modern Life, or Back to Christ. By Henry Brenner, O.S.B., 1935 
Edition (St. Meinrad). 
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The second book® is made up of a series of snappy and happy observa- 
tions on many themes, treated in a little volume which lacks numbered 
pages and a table of contents. The daily rider in ’bus or trolley can while 
away many minutes of otherwise listless travel with profit alike to mind 
and to heart. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


8 Mustard Seed: Some Pungent Paragraphs. By Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. 
(Hirten Co., New York City). 


Conditional Marriage Consent 


Michael de la Bedoyére, in his essay on ‘The Drift of Democracy” 
(‘‘Vital Realities,” p. 270), writes: ‘I believe that it is hardly an exag- 
geration to state that in the intellectual and cultural life of the country 
[i.e., the United States], Catholicism, despite its growing numbers, 
counts for little..... It seems to me that, despite its growth, the Church 
does not count with the very people who are likely to be the determining 
factors in the turn our civilisation is to take in the near future.’”' We 
should like to believe that this appraisal of the Church in our country is 
an exaggeration. But certain it is that books like Fr. Timlin’s on “‘Con- 
ditional Matrimonial Consent’’! hurt rather than help the prestige of our 
scholarship. This is especially true since the book bears the sub-title: 
“A Dissertation Submitted to the Faculty of Canon Law of the Catholic 
University of America in Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements for 
the Degree of Doctor of Canon Law.” 

It is unreasonable to expect a tyro in Canon Law to produce a work 
which possesses the depth of learning and the originality of thought that 
belong to a mature canonist. While in the process of learning, the tyro 
lacks that comprehensive knowledge which will enable him to write 
authoritatively. But we do rightly demand that he shall have mastered 
the language of his science, or, if he has not, that his English shall at 
least conform to the rules of clarity, simplicity and accuracy. 

Dr. Timlin’s dissertation is written in English except where he en- 
counters difficult Latin phrases and technicalities. Latin is not only 
the Church’s official language; it is also the traditional language of 
Canon Law. Historically, Latin Canon Law once supplied F. W. 
Maitland with a cogent argument for laying to rest the Anglican myth 
of ‘‘continuity.’’ It is much to be regretted that the Church in the 
United States is departing from this noble tradition of Latin Canon Law. 
Pope Pius XI has expressed the same regret in his Encyclical, Divini 
illius Magistri: ‘“‘Quocirca, dum nova assumit, cavebit ipse, vetera ne 
facile deserat, quorum utilitatem et vim plurium seculorum usus 
docuerit, litterarum latinarum in studio presertim, quas cotidie magis 


1 Conditional Matrimonial Consent. By Bartholomew T. Timlin, O.F.M., M.A., 
J.C.L. (The Paulist Press, New York City). 
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prolabentes cernimus, ob neglectas, perperam sane, docendi rationes, 
ab eo, qui in Ecclesiz precipue scholis magnopere floruit, sano humani- 
orum litterarum cultu tam utiliter userpatas” (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 
80). The American Association of Universities, of course, prescribes 
that academic researches be written in English. But Catholic Universi- 
ties would do well to conform, in the matter of language as in other 
matters, to the Encyclical, Deus scientiarum Dominus. 


The most obvious disadvantage of writing books on Canon Law in 
English is that it is rarely done successfully. Of this fact Dr. Timlin’s 
work is a good illustration. ‘‘Irritated’’ (p. 101) is hardly an accurate 
rendition of “‘irritus,’”’ when the law means that matrimonial consent, 
given under certain circumstances, is void or without effect. The book 
under review contains many other examples of wrong translations of the 
Code of Canon Law. Let this suffice to show the pitfalls into which 
he stumbles who attempts to write a treatise on Canon Law in the 
vernacular. 


In whatever language a canonical treatise is written, clearness and 
preciseness are two indispensable qualities. Dr. Timlin, in the book 
under review, is unintelligible, obscure, complicated to the last degree, 
full of the most abominable philosophic and scientific jargon. It would 
seem that he was obsessed by poor Oscar Wilde’s dictum: ‘To be 
intelligible is to be found out!’’ 


In this book there are opinions which for one who has a sense of 
humor are amusing. They come with the enthusiasm of lately acquired 
knowledge and are the sure trait of a tyro. The following passage is 
a case in point. ‘‘Some very recent canonists,” writes Dr. Timlin, 
“and nearly all Scholastic theologians, under the leadership of St. 
Thomas, and some even to this day, deny that a conditional consent can 
be placed. All the reasons by St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, the other 
theologians and some ancient canonists prove nothing. Generally 
they miss the very point at issue, confuse consent with absolute marriage, 
cling to certain ancient papal decisions and misinterpret them for the 
most part’’ (p. 92). 

A mature canonist, Wernz, has something very different to say on 
this question, and explains why the great lights of the Church are said 
to have confused the issue. Let us quote Wernz’s own words: ‘“Theologi 
scholastici ducibus S. Thoma atque S. Bonaventura claris conceptisque 
verbis genuina principia de conditione contractui matrimoniali apposita 
tenuerunt, neque dici potest doctrinam de matrimoniis conditionate initis 
usque ad seculum decimum quintum fuisse rem maximze confusionis”’ 
(“‘Ius Decretalium,”’ vol. IV, pars ii, p. 85; n. 14). 

The doctrine contained in this book is couched in such infelicitous 
language that to get at it exhausts the reader’s patience. There are 
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probably not a dozen priests who will have the patience necessary to 
read ‘“‘Conditional Matrimonial Consent.”’ 
CHARLES E. Park, J.U.D. 


Catholic Action and Allied Topics 


“Pfingstgeist iiber uns’’! is one of those theological books that combine 
critical correctness with practical usefulness; they are rare but re- 
freshing. The author presents the Sacrament of Confirmation as the 
Sacrament of Personality, of the Universal Priesthood, of the Apostolate, 
and of Catholic Action. Chapters on the Seven Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost and on the Sins against the Holy Ghost are added. It is a timely 
book and well adapted to bring the most forgotten Person of the Blessed 
Trinity back to the place in the Catholic mind to which His activity 
entitles Him. Its outstanding qualities cannot be adequately pointed 
out in the space at our disposal. It may, however, be remarked, that 
the book will serve well as a source for a series of sermons for a novena to 
the Holy Ghost, or for a retreat as initiation to Catholic Action, or for 
a renewal of the Spirit in general. It is equally recommended for study 
and meditation. 

“Le Christ et le Monde Moderne’”’ is a French translation of the 
German book by Father Andreas Engels. After having shown the 
futility of the modern idols (culture, work, and pleasure), the author 
demonstrates the Divinity of Christ the King, and explains very well 
His royal empire as one of the intelligence, the heart, the family, as well 
as of the nations, during time and eternity. It is a good and practical 
treatise of less than 100 pages. It is actual, and presents fine material 
for a novena in honor of Christ the King or for Lenten sermons. It 
supplies food for thought and ought to be as well received as the original 
German edition was. 

“Little Cords,’’ by Francis P. Connolly, S.J., has been reprinted and 
is now issued paper bound at a small price.* There are about 200 pages 
of wit, poetry, and gentle irony. Its nature is well described by the 
sub-title: ‘‘Taps from a light lash.’’ It is the type of book one likes 
to pick up in spare moments. 

“Our Part in the Mystical Body”’ is the result of a series of lectures 
by Fr. Lord, S.J., in the Summer School of Catholic Action (1934) in 
St. Louis and New York. There is much good material in this small 
volume, attractively presented. The doctrine of the Mystical Body 
and the postulates flowing therefrom are discussed. The book should 
be of interest to priests and laymen alike.* 

1 By Dr. M. Laros (Verlag Friedrich Pustet, Regensberg). 

? Translated by G. Delagneau (P. Lethielleux, Paris). 


? William Hirten Co., Inc., New York City. 
* By Rev. Daniel Lord, S.J. (The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo.). 
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Longmans, Green and Company, New York City, have reprinted 
Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen’s work, “God and Intelligence,’ published ten 
years ago. The reduced price should induce librarians and others to 
place it on their bookshelves. It is an important contribution to 
scholastic philosophy. 

“A Little Child’s First Communion” is the title of a series of six 
catechetical booklets by Mother Bolton, three of which have now made 
their appearance.’ The series has the approval of the National Center 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, and is the most beautifully 
printed publication of its type that has come to this reviewer’s desk. 
The contents, too, will be liked by all who examine the booklets. 

From the same press’ appeared ‘“‘Text-Exercises with Key”’ for use with 
the textbook, ‘‘The Means of Grace,’’ favorably reviewed some months 
ago. It isa useful pamphlet. Also new is ‘“The Ten Commandments 
of Reason,”’ by Father Isidor O’Brien. It is a nicely printed booklet 
of 54 pages, setting forth the arguments why a person with common sense 
and good will can never be an atheist. Other small pamphlets are 
“Little Treasure of the Sacred Heart,’’ and ‘“‘The Little Treasure of 
St. Jude.”’ All three are attractive and very recommendable for mass 
distribution and book racks. 


KiLian J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


' St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 


Recent Theological Works 


It might seem useless to issue a new treatise on the dogmatic doctrine 
of the Sacraments, about which so much has been said already and in 
so great a variety of ways. One might be even tempted to think that 
here at least is a field that has been covered thoroughly and perfectly; 
that while the canonical or the moral aspects of the Sacraments offer 
occasion for new developments and explanations, the dogmatic part, at 
any rate, is not subject to the same conditions but is so fixed and station- 
ary in itself, and has received such ample discussion at all points, that 
concerning it nothing further remains to be said. Such a view, however, 
would be incorrect. As Dr. Connell points out in his Preface to his 
new work,! many new questions constantly arise, due to the historical 
investigations of experts. Study of the sacramental doctrine and prac- 
tice of the ancient Church sheds new light on theology and occasions 
progress in our knowledge and understanding of the sacred science. 


1De Sacramentis Ecclesie Tractatus Dogmatici. Auctore Francisco J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., Sacre Theologiz Doctore. Volumen Primum. De Sacramentis in Com- 
munt. De Baptismo, de Confirmatione, de SS. Eucharistia (Frederick Pustet Co., 
Inc., New York City). 
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In recent years especially the history of the Sacraments has been ex- 
amined carefully by learned Catholic authorities, and has been made the 
object of numerous excellent articles and treatises. The literature of 
sacramental theology has indeed become so vast that only a specialist 
is competent to deal with it and present its fruits in a lucid and accurate 
manner to the student. Dr. Connell’s wide acquaintance with this 
new literature is an assurance that all worth-while developments of 
recent years are given proper attention in his work, while his thorough 
theological training and many years of fruitful teaching are a guarantee 
that solid exposition and practical benefit can be looked for from his 
pages. 

Though there are innumerable works devoted to Mariology in some 
one or other of its various aspects, it would be difficult to find many, if 
any at all, which have treated this subject thoroughly and systematically. 
It occurred, therefore, to Canon Alastruey that a great need would be 
met if a work were prepared treating in scholastic fashion all the points 
of theology that pertain to the Mother of God.? This he does in his 
present treatise on Mariology, in which are gathered together the 
teachings scattered in various places in the writings of the most au- 
thoritative doctors of ancient and modern times. The present volume 
contains the first two parts of the work, dealing with the early life of 
Mary and with the Divine Maternity and the privileges and graces that 
are connected with it. Another volume will treat of Mary’s part in the 
work of Redemption, of the cultus due her, and of St. Joseph, spouse 
of the Virgin. 

The author models his division of matter on that of the Christology 
of the Summa Theologica. There is not a perfect agreement, however, 
for while in the Summa the acta Christi follow the fundamental doctrine 
of the Incarnation, here the acta Marie are partly before and partly 
after the basic doctrine of the Divine Maternity. It would seem pref- 
erable, too, that the section on St. Joseph be introduced in connection 
with the discussion of the espousals and marriage of Mary. We have 
no doubt that this work will prove invaluable as a source and reference 
book for Catholic doctrine and theology on Mary, the Mother of God. 


Joun A. McHuceu, O.P., Litt.D. 


2 Mariologia sive Tractatus de Beatissima Virgine Maria Matre Dei. Auctore 
Gregorio Alastruey, Metropolitane Ecclesiz Vallisoletane Canonico et S. Theo- 
logiz Doctore et Professore. Tomus I (Vallisoleti, Ex Typographia ‘Cuesta,’ 
Macias Picavea). 


Practical Preaching 
In the Preface to his admirable volume, ‘““The Commandments in 
Sermons,’’! the author comments briefly, but both forcefully and under- 


1 The Commandments in Sermons. By the Rev. Clement Crock (Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., New York City). 
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standingly, on the instructional needs of ordinary Catholic congregations 
of the present day. Like the Sermons themselves, the Preface is brief— 
brevity being a desideratum in our times of much preoccupation with 
many duties and disparate interests. The comment is also forcefully 
made, since pastoral conformity with the Decree on Catechetical In- 
struction (January 12, 1935) is demanded for the benefit of the people 
who can be only partially instructed in occasional parish missions, and 
who therefore need more detailed information and practical advice in a 
series of ordinary parish discourses. Finally—again like the Sermons 
themselves—the comment is understandingly made, for it comes from a 
long and varied pastoral experience. The author is making no idle 
boast when he writes of the Sermons: ‘They are practical sermons from 
a pastor of the people for the people.’’ He has labored in the spirit of 
“‘the distinguished scholar who stated recently that most good Catholics 
have the faith, but they want to be told what they are to believe and do 
in language that can be understood by all.’’ While the desire to be 
both brief and easily intelligible dominates the author’s procedure, he 
does not neglect the popular need of clarifying illustration and interest- 
ing exemplification. Apposite quotations from the Sacred Scriptures 
are sprinkled liberally through the pages, and thus confer a special 
solemnity upon the already wholly authoritative character of the pas- 
toral messages. While the preacher is thus mantled with abundant 
authority in delivering the mandates of God to His servants, neverthe- 
less the language employed is distinguished by obvious pastoral gentle- 
ness and love for his flock. Intelligibility is consulted for through the 
use of brief, direct sentence-building. Tediousness is avoided through 
brevity of the sermons, which need occupy only about fifteen minutes 
in their delivery. Appositeness is gained by adverting to present-day 
needs. 


H. F. Henry, Litt.D. 
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